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ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


By EVAN B. ALDERFER, University of Pennsylvania; and H. E. MICHL, Univer- 
sity of Delaware. New Third Edition. 710 pages, $7.00 


A thorough revision of a basic text describing the economics and structure of such major American 
industries as steel, autos, chemicals, food, and textiles. It portrays the competition prevailing in 
each industry, with special emphasis given to their peculiar characteristics. Every chapter has 
been brought up to date, and a completely new set of illustrations added. Here is an impartial 
treatment pointing out elements of strength and weakness in each industry. 


MEREDITHYS SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


By WARREN H. SOUTHWORTH, University of Wisconsin and ARTHUR F. 
DAVIS, Pennsylvania State University. New Third Edition. 479 pages, $5.00 


This new revision of a popular short hygiene text retains Meredith’s forward-looking philosophy 
and the basic organization of the previous two editions, but has many new topics. A new 8-page 
color atlas of human anatomy makes the sections on anatomy and physiology more meaningful. 
New information on cancer, alcoholism, heart disease, and the use of narcotics has been added, 
as well as such topics as radioactive fallout, chemical and biological warfare, eye hygiene and TV, 
and emergency action to save lives. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By SIDNEY E. EKBLAW, University of Kansas City; and DONALD J. D. MUL- 
KERNE, N. Y. State College for Teachers. A Gregg Division Publication. New 
Second Edition. Ready in January 
The emphasis in this new edition of a popular Junior College text is on social aspects of world 
geography, particularly the interdependence of all nations. Each part describes how the people 
in the climatic regions of the world live—their homes, food and clothing. The style is easy to 
read. Imaginary field trips to plantations, mines, and manufacturing centers stimulate the student’s 


interest. Up-to-date graphs, charts and tables have been added, with a 10-page colored map 
section in the introduction. A Student Workbook will be ready for second-semester classes. 


ENGINEERING PROBLEMS MANUAL 


By FOREST C. DANA and LAWRENCE R. HILLYARD, both of lowa State College. 
New Fifth Edition. Ready in January 
A revision of a well-known text for freshman orientation and elementary engineering problems 
courses. It is designed to help the student develop accurate and efficient study habits and to train 
him in logical and systematic thinking. All problems are based on practical engineering situations. 


Material has been added on compound interest, and step-by-step procedures are given in full for 
the use of the slide rule, exponents, logarithms, and in curve fitting. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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RONALD Books—Ready in January! 





MARRIAGE ANALYSIS—2nd Edition 


Foundations for Successful Family Life 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University 


This comprehensive textbook on the pivotal relation- 
ship of family organization analyzes the problems of mar- 
riage in the light of present-day society, Reflecting the 
most recent research findings and contributions in the 
field, the Second Edition emphasizes interpersonal rela- 
tionships during courtship, marriage, and parenthood. De- 
signed to help the student develop his own workable, prag- 
matic attitudes, this stimulating book fully examines the 
personality traits, behavior patterns, societal and cultural 
factors contributing to success or failure in married life. 


19 ills., tables ; 652 pp. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RAYMOND G. SMITH 
Indiana University 


Written in a fresh, direct style, this new textbook pre- 
sents the traditional essentials of speech preparation and 
delivery plus new refinements of sound, familiar speech 
doctrine for handling today’s speaking requirements. Book 
thoroughly analyzes each facet of public speaking: speech 
materials, speech development and techniques, the audi- 
ence, and the speaker. Incorporates findings of semantics, 
psychology, and sociology and offers detailed coverage of 
ethical appeal, confidence, and operational reasoning. 29 


ills., tables ; 390 pp. 


BASIC ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ROBERT H. NAU 
University of Missouri 


Basic definitions and fundamental concepts of electrical 
engineering. This integrated textbook explains and defines 
each new electrical term as it is introduced. Basic laws 
are precisely stated and derived theorems are proved 
mathematically. The rationalized meter-kilogram-second 
(RMKS) system is employed. Chapters on basic network 
considerations are thoroughly annotated so that topics 
dealing specifically with steady-state direct-current rela- 
tionships are adapted to steady-state alternating-current 
circuits. Throughout, illustrative problems demonstrate 
principles and mathematical developments involved. 269 


ills., tables; 434 pp. 
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RONALD Books—Recently Published 









COLLEGE WRITING 


A functional approach. This practical textbook com- 

CECIL B. WILLIAMS pletely covers elementary writing skills—note taking, writ- 
Oklahoma State University | ing examinations, themes, book reports, etc., and advanced 
‘nail. ante work: creative writing, nonfiction, journalism, etc. “/m- 
sleuni University mediately plunges the student into the practical writing he 
will do in all his classes.”"-—Bulletin, The American 


Business Writing Association. 15 ills.; 475 pp. 











SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 


Up-to-date Second Edition of a Spanish textbook de- 
signed for the beginning, one-semester course. This lead- 
NORMAN P. SACKS ing book is adaptable to oral or reading programs. Each of 

Oberlin College its 22 lessons is based on a dialogue about Spain or Latin 
America which discusses either practical situations or cul- 
tural subjects. “A lively book easily adaptable to any 
sound pedagogical ideas the teacher may have.”—H. W. 
Hilborn, Queen’s University, Canada. 4 maps; 282 pp. 



























HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


This comprehensive guide to all the fundamentals of 
JAMES A. S. McPEEK sound, practical English usage emphasizes “what to do” 
University of Connecticut | Without burdening the student with over-refinements, Nu- 
merous exercises plus examples of freshman themes show 
the student how to express himself effectively. Keyed exer- 
cises. “A straightforward, sensible, and clearly organized 


vat eet teed handbook.” —Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 10 ills., 562 pp. 


PRINCIPLES OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


In this new textbook detailed illustrative material com- 

bines with the text to present a thorough treatment of the 
SAMUEL B. RICHMOND collection, analysis, and presentation of statistical data. The 
book is organized around the modern concept of statistical 
induction. Mathematical procedures are kept to a mini- 
mum, and those techniques employed are introduced and 
explained at the point of use. “A well-rounded introduc- 
tion. ’—Library Journal, 210 ills., tables; 491 pp. 
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AUSTIN WRIGHT 
Carnegie Institute 


Columbia University 
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™ through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE, 
colleges can help free their staff members from concern over the financial 
problems of medical care for themselves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and can be 
added to a “‘base plan” such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or designed to 
provide the entire medical expense insurance program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain foundations 
and other nonprofit educational or research institutions are eligible 
whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, complete and returnt 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE to: 
Name 
Title 
Employing Institution 
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THE DECENTRALIZATION of higher educa- 
tion is one of the most significant recent 
changes in American education. This de- 
centralization can be explained by three 
cultural and economic factors. The first 
is the increased urbanization of popula- 
tion—the clustering of peoples into many 
centers throughout the nation. The sec- 
ond is that people consider high school 
graduation today as essential as an eighth 
grade education was 40 years ago. The 
third and culminating influence in de- 
centralization has been the growth of 
public and private two-year colleges, ex- 
tension centers of four-year institutions, 
technical schools, and comprehensive 
community-junior colleges. Located in 
centers of population where increasing 
numbers of high school graduates reside 
and sensitive to the changing educational 
and occupational needs, the junior col- 
lege is a potent factor in changing the 
pattern of American education. 

In the past, there has been some mis- 
understanding of the role of the junior 
college and frequently the feeling pre- 
vailed that this institution was merely a 
weak competitor of the senior institution. 
Several states have recently cleared up this 
misunderstanding by examining the rela- 
tive roles of all institutions serving post- 
high school youth. When this is done, the 
following agreements are usually reached: 





L. G. DERTHICK is U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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The Expanding Role of the Junior College 


L. G. DERTHICK 
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NUMBER 4 








The junior college, serving youths and 
adults within commuting range, makes 
education available to many who other- 
wise would never continue their educa- 
tion beyond the high school. 

The strong guidance and counseling 
emphasis found in the junior college as- 
sists in screening those whose ambitions 
and interests are not commensurate with 
their aptitudes and capabilities and pro- 
vides appropriate alternative programs. 

The junior college increasingly offers 
pre-professional programs in basic fields 
and thus frees the universities and senior 
colleges to emphasize upper division and 
graduate work. 

It is sensitive to occupational changes 
and can provide for vocational training, 
vocational upgrading, and for re-educa- 
tion of workers for fields in which stand- 
ards of employment have been changed 
by automation and related technological 
change. 

It provides general education to im- 
prove the individual as a worker, as a 
member of a home and community, and 
as a responsible citizen. 

It provides adult education related to 
the specific cultural, artistic, and educa- 
tional interests and needs of its service 
area. 

Localities, states, and regions that have 
accepted these conclusions regard the 
comprehensive junior college as one of 
the best answers to the question, “After 
high school, what?” 
















Which Way Junior College Guidance and 
Personnel Service Programs? 


ELBRIDGE M. SMITH 


PREDICTIONS OF burgeoning college and 
university enrollments and of the inability 
of present facilities to meet the demand 
for college education focus attention in- 
creasingly on the junior college as a place 
where youth may continue their education 
in technical or general studies. Post-high 
school education faces this inundation of 
students in the 1960’s not only because the 
economy is making available more leisure 
which may be invested in education but 
also because mid-century morés make col- 
lege attendance the badge of social status 
which two generations ago was attached 
to high schoo] attendance. 

In a survey of the literature of the past 
ten years, the author discovered a maze of 
diversification in name, philosophy, and 
function of institutions at the junior col- 
lege level.t_ A school known as a junior 
college in one place may be recognized as 
a community college, city college, techni- 
cal institute, or public college elsewhere. 
Similarly, the junior college may provide 
the first two years of liberal arts or pre- 
professional education with full transfer 





ELBRIDGE M. SMITH is Professor of Social 
Science and Chairman of the General Educa- 
tion Department, State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technical Institute, Cobleskill, 
New York. He was recently elected secretary 
and member of the Board of Directors of the 
Faculty Council of the New York State Junior 
College Association. 


credit; it may be completely terminal in 
emphasis with general cultural or techni- 
cal-subprofessional curriculums; or it may 
offer combinations of these. Of greater im- 
mediate interest are the varieties of em- 
phases on the guidance and student per- 
sonnel services which junior colleges deem 
appropriate. 

Theoretically, three possible courses are 
open to a junior college regarding the 
place of guidance and student personnel 
services. The time-honored continental- 
European approach of supreme emphasis 
on subject matter would reject the whole 
concept as being outside the responsibility 
of the educational institution. The second- 
ary school guidance service approach, as 
typified by Harry A. Jaegers’ five services 
of counseling, individual inventory, infor- 
mation service, placement service, and fol- 
low-up service, would effectively delimit 
the scope of such services. The wholistic 
approach of most American universities, 
with their ever-broadening programs of 
service to students (matched by indus- 
tries’ increasingly complete services to em- 
ployees) , is a third course which the jun- 
ior college may explore further in the 
coming decades. 


1 An unpublished research report submitted 
in 1955 to the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Certificate of Ad- 
vanced Study. 
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GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Present indications are that no junior 
college is on record as supporting the tra- 
ditional Old World disregard for students’ 
nonscholarly problems. This is not sur- 
prising, for the overwhelming majority of 
American educators subscribe to the ne- 
cessity of considering individual differ- 
ences of whatever kind as they affect the 
student in an educational situation. 

The “guidance service” approach finds 
much support among the junior college 
administrators who write in this area, and 
they author articles more than any other 
single group. On the basis of articles sur- 
veyed, administrators emphasized one or 
more of the “five services” four times as 
often as they mentioned counseling, ac- 
tivity coordination, or the other person- 
nel services. Junior college counselors and 
directors of student personnel services 
stressed the five services only six-tenths 
times as often as they did the other per- 
sonnel and counseling services. 

It is significant to note that ten years 
ago (the 1945-46 academic year) there 
were only two articles published in jour- 
nals of national circulation which con- 
sidered topics related to guidance and stu- 
dent personnel services. During 1954—55, 
23 such articles were published in similar 
periodicals. Furthermore, while this in- 
creased attention has grown year by year, 
it is only since 1952 that the number of 
articles has exceeded ten per year. While 
the practical discussions of what junior 
colleges are doing in the guidance and 
student personnel relations areas have 
grown steadily, the consideration of what 
they could and should do has increased 
most rapidly in the last four years. This 
recent emphasis is dominantly in the di- 
rection of increasing the quality and 
quantity of services which will assist the 
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junior college student in his total develop- 
ment and adjustment in the college situa- 
tion and in life. 

Last year’s 23 articles stressed a score of 
services which should be or were opera- 
tive in junior colleges. Atkinson? warned 
of problems related to the influx of slow 
learners and non-academic students. Ber- 
trand, Blake, and Clark urged clinical 
services for students with learning prob- 
lems. Bertrand and Harris suggested a 
variety of specific uses for standardized 
tests. Bogue, Durnall, and Reichart urged 
that the broad services be concerned with 
orientation, academic load and ability, so- 
cial life and post-graduation. Brown and 
Henderson commented on the neglect of 
counseling services. Brumbaugh called for 
consideration of the implications of a stu- 
dent-centered philosophy of student per- 
sonnel work. Calia suggested greater use 
of audio equipment in counseling therapy. 
Crawford and Plemmons noted ways to 
aid the public school pupil services. Doug- 
lass suggested that the junior college could 
aid “senior citizens” in solving their prob- 
lems of adjustment. Hilf and Peterson 
urged strengthening helps to transferees 
and drop-outs. Jarvie* called attention to 
the greater complexity of veteran student 
counseling due to acquired attitudes of in- 
security. Marsh‘ illustrated the values of 
exchanging information on technics and 
problems. Moore*® focused attention on 


2 References to Atkinson et seq. may be 
found in Volumes XXIV and XXV, Junior 
College Journal, 1954-1955. 

$’L. L. Jarvie, “Plans and Programs for 
Post-High School Education Outside the Usual 
Patterns of Education,” Review of Educational 
Research, XXIV, 277-284. 

4 See footnote 2. 


5 See footnote 2. 
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financial problems involved in_ better 
guidance programs. In sharp contrast 
with this broad scope, Lounsbury® and 
McDaniel’ in their two articles of ten 
years ago referred only to the special needs 
of veteran counselees and to the impor- 
tance of facilitating group contacts to aid 
in the personal-social development of 
students. 

It would appear, then, that junior col- 
leges are generally attempting to provide 
students with an ever-increasing variety 
of services to assist them with academic, 
vocational, social, personal, and often re- 
ligious adjustment problems. Insofar as 
the availability of professional personnel, 
time, and money permit, the American 
junior college seems dedicated to aiding 
the student to “become all he is capable 
of being.” 

Even so brief a review of the trends ob- 


served in articles on guidance and student 


personnel services in junior colleges high- 


lights several conditions which are not 
without danger to these programs. First, 
the impending pressure of large numbers 
of students may over-tax even the most 
adequate of today’s facilities and person- 
nel so that the “broad services” program 
may be abandoned as being Utopian. 
Second, the continuing high level pros- 
perity and social class mobility may bring 
to the junior college increasingly larger 


6 J. L. Lounsbury, “Guidance Practice for 
Veterans in Selected Junior Colleges,” Junior 
College Journal, XVII, 101-108. 

7 J. W. McDaniel, “Junior College Guidance 
for Veterans,” Junior College Journal, XVI, 
116-120. 
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groups of non-academic enrollees so that 
the whole pattern of junior college edu- 
cational services may be changed. Third, 
the demand for trained workers and ad- 
ministrators in personnel service areas ex- 
ceeds the supply, and this disparity seems 
likely to increase as public schools and 
universities compete with the junior col- 
leges for able people to staff their pro- 
grams. Such a dearth of personnel may 
also doom the broad services program in 
the less fortunate junior colleges. 

Aside from these anticipated problems 
are the real and present ones of explain- 
ing the worth of the several activities em- 
braced in the concept of the broad pro- 
gram of “Student Personnel Services.” It 
appears that the trend toward implemen- 
tation of the broad services approach is 
not only the popular one but also the one 
consistent with democracy in education. 
If the goal of aiding the individual to de- 
velop to his maximum capabilities is to be 
realized, four steps need to be taken 
promptly. Boards of trustees and adminis- 
trators must be brought to understand the 
need for, and value of, “broad services” 
programs to the junior college, to society, 
and to the individual student. Faculties 
must accept student personnel workers on 
a basis comparable to the professional 
level of their training and work. Junior 
college teachers with a flair for working 
with people must be encouraged finan- 
cially and psychologically to obtain the 
requisite training in psychology, sociology, 
and related fields to be able to function 
well in this expanding and as yet vaguely 
charted domain. Finally, the junior col- 
lege student must be oriented quickly (he 
has only four semesters) to the services 
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available; yet he must be protected from 
being oversold on what can be done for 


him by the student personnel services bu- 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 
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reau in helping him decide how to attain 


his goals. 






Thinking Out Loud 





Alfred Flanter, Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, New York 


Thinking through a problem is the es- 
sential prerequisite to a solution. The as- 
sumption that trouble occurs at the most 
difficult part of a problem, however, 1s 
often erroneous. Mental blocks can occur 
anywhere and for no apparent reason. 

It is almost axiomatic, then, that it is 
imperative to trace a student’s thinking 
procedure. The best place to carry this on 
is in class where other students can watch 
as the “thinking out loud” takes place. 
In technical courses, learning requires a 
type of systematic approach which leads 
to the correct solution of an unknown 
problem the 
Learning through the use of formulas or 


through logical process. 
other methods which do not require a 
thorough understanding may not only be 
futile but vastly demoralizing because of 
its superficiality. 

A complicated problem is usually a 
combination of simpler problems. Why, 
then, do difficulties occur in putting to- 
gether simple, easily understood parts? 
Many students simply lose track and get 
lost in a maze of facts and/or formulas. 
Often simple arithmetic requires such 
energy and time that the objective of the 
problem is forgotten, and the student stops 
in utter confusion and frustration. By re- 
quiring the student to explain aloud each 
step, it can very often be determined 
where difficulties are. 





Once the trouble is analyzed, correc- 
tives can be applied. Frequently learning 
how to express oneself on paper clearly 
and in proper order and using large 
enough sheets of paper can make a great 
difference. If someone is weak in arith- 
metic, and an amazing number of students 
are, effort must be exerted to correct this. 
Knowing arithmetic well implies having 
a grasp of numerical relationships to the 
extent that no effort is required. 

In many cases it is essential to re-word 
problems into one’s own language. This 
requires time, and students begrudge such 
time initially. However, it can be demon- 
strated by this class process that only when 
one can explain something in his own 
words has real understanding taken place. 
Further, the use of diagrams is useful not 
only in science but in many other subjects 
as well. Diagramming is the systematic 
way of substituting ideas into graphical 
symbols to show the inter-relationships of 
parts. 

The writer has continuously required 
students to explain processes in their own 
words rather than let them repeat sen- 
tences from a book. This requires more 
energy on the part of the instructor and 
the student, but when that long delayed 
spark of understanding appears, the in- 
structor knows that it has all been worth- 
while. 








Community-Junior Colleges and the CPS 


KEN AUGUST BRUNNER 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME each year since 1950, 
candidates for America’s newest profes- 
sion submit applications to take their cer- 
tifying examinations. These papers are 
carefully checked by the qualifications 
committee of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries. Running down references and 
and educational 


checking experience 


qualifications require almost three 
months. In May, at examination centers 
all over the United States, those whose 
credentials are accepted stand a two-day 


examination which, they hope, will au- 


thorize them to add the letters CPS after 


their names.’ Not all of them succeed the 
first time. The examination is not easy, 
and some have not succeeded yet. 

Community-junior colleges are in a 
strategic position to meet the needs of one 
of their new publics, the aspirants to the 
title, Certified Professional Secretary. Re- 
cently Jesse Bogue reported the secre- 
tarial curriculum ranked first in the list 
of terminal and semi-professional courses 
offered by 560 junior colleges.” Few col- 
leves, therefore, challenve the value or the 
success of the secretarial curriculum of- 
fered up to the present time. Still, any 
hesitancy to tinker with a proven curricu- 
lum may result in stagnation. 





KEN AUGUST BRUNNER is Vocational Coun- 
selor and Placement Director, St. Petersburg 
Junior College, Florida. Before appointment to 
this position, he was Chairman of the Business 
Department at the College. 


The CPS examination has been in ex- 
istence long enough to consider whether 
or not the community-junior colleges can 
help a greater number of candidates pass 
the examination. It is the intention of the 
author to present the content of the CPS 
examination and describe how one jun- 
ior college is attempting to rework its 
curriculum to aid secretaries in passing 
the examination. 

The content of the CPS examination is 
set forth in the folder announcing the 
annual certifying examination: 


Section I (2 hours). Personal Adjustment and 
Human Relations. Problems requiring the ex- 
ercise of judgment by the secretary in dealing 
with actual office situations involving superi- 
ors, colleatues, and subordinates. 

Section II (1 hour). Business Law. Knowl- 
edge of the principles of law involved in the 
secretary's daily work. Contracts and bail- 
ments; the law of agency and sales; insurance, 
negotiable instruments, and real property. 
Section III (2 hours). Business Administra- 
tion. Fundamental economic concepts found 
in the secretary's day-to-day contacts with 
prices, taxes, labor, social responsibilities of 
business; government regulations of business; 
sources of economic data. Business organiza- 
tion and management; types of ownership; 


1 The first examination was given August | 7— 
18, 1951. 

2 Lawrence, L. Bethel, “Vocational Educa- 
tion,’ The Public Junior College, Fifty-fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 99-100. 
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staffing a business; management controls; 
techniques of office supervision and manage- 
ment. 

Section IV (2 hours). Secretarial Accounting. 
Classification of accounts; interpretation of 
accounting data and of financial records as 
related to top-level secretarial work. Employ- 
ers personal record keeping, payroll, petty 
cash, income tax reports, budgets and notes. 
Section V (3 hours). Secretarial Skills. Part 
A: Secretarial Performance. An integrated 
project including transcription of verbatim 
and office-style dictation, composition and 
typing of common business papers, typing a 
table from rough draft, and other business 
problems. Part B: English Usage. Problems 
involving the use of capitalization, grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, and the expression of 
numbers. 

Section VI (2 hours). Secretarial Problems. 
Knowledge of modern methods of handling 
mail, filing, travel and itineraries, and com- 
munications media. The selection and pro- 
curement of supplies and office equipment; 
duplicating processes; use of the library and 
standard references. 


St. Petersburg Junior College has made 
a number of changes in its course offer- 
ings which should help secretaries pre- 
pare for the various parts of the CPS 
examination. Not all of them were made 
only to meet the needs of the secretaries 
who wish to become certified; so far, this 
community-junior college has not even 
built a specific curriculum around the 
examination. Should the secretaries of 
this area require it, however, it will be 
done. 

In the light of the requirements of the 
CPS examination, St. Petersburg Junior 
College has reviewed its course offerings 
and found certain of them of particular 
value to the potential CPS. During pre- 
entry counseling the student can now be 
directed rnore intelligently into courses of 
study which aim at the goal he desires to 
attain. 
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Listed below, under the sections of the 
examination to which they are especially 
related, are some of the ways the college 
is meeting the needs without any real 
strain on instructors or curriculum. Cer- 
tainly other community-junior colleges 
are meeting this challenge with equal if 
not superior effectiveness, but for those 
colleges that have yet to re-evaluate their 
secretarial curriculum in the light of the 
CPS examination, the comments should 
be of value. 

Personality Adjustment and Human 
Relations. One of the most popular 
courses in the evening division’s program 
is a non-credit course, Human Relations 
for Supervisors. It was not set up with the 
intention of helping CPS aspirants, but it 
serves that purpose. In addition to the 
usual sociology and psychology courses, 
there is a three-semester hour course, Per- 
sonality Development, taught by one of 
the Pinellas county school psychologists, 
which places emphasis on mental hy- 
clene. 

Business Law. The usual one-semester 
course in this subject seems to suffice. 

Business Administration. A number of 
“regular” courses are appropriate here: 
a two-semester course in Principles of 
Economics, one semester of Introduction 
to Business, and a semester of Principles 
of Manavement. Since the latter course 
emphasizes especially the organization 
and operation of a small business, it is of 
particular value to secretaries who are 


> 


called on to play “Girl Friday” roles. 
Secretarial Accounting. The one-year 
course in accounting has apparently met 
the requirements up to this point. 
Secretarial Skills. In addition to the 
four advanced courses in stenography and 


typewriting, there are special courses for 
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the medical and legal secretary. A course 
in Business Communication deals with 
preparation of letters, reports, and memo- 
randa, along with the common stress on 
rules of grammar and sentence structure. 

Secretarial Problems. St. Petersburg 
Junior College has changed some course 
offerings this fall as a direct result of the 
requirements for this section of the certi- 


fying examination. Formerly a course in 
Office Practice was taught. For those stu- 
dents not yet masters of shorthand, from 


now on there will be Clerical Practice, 
and for students with necessary shorthand 
skill, Secretarial Practice will emphasize 
some of the skills and knowledges re- 
quired by this section of the CPS exami- 
nation. To fill out the rest of the require- 
ments another course has been added to 
the curriculum, Office Machines. 

For many years the community-junior 
college has accepted its obligation of pre- 
paring terminal semi-professional stu- 
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dents for secretarial positions. In the light 
of another of its responsibilities to the 
adult student who wishes to upgrade him- 
self occupationally, the way in which it 
meets the relatively new challenge of 
CPS preparation should show again the 
responsive flexibility of the community- 
junior college. 

No doubt the few community-junior 
colleges which are really large institutions 
can set up special CPS review courses, 
much like the well-known and well-estab- 
lished CPA reviews. Perhaps some already 
have done this, but is it not even more 
necessary that the smaller colleges recog- 
nize that they too, can help the secretaries 
of the community prepare for the certify- 
ing examination? They can do it with the 
instructors, materials, and courses they 
now possess. It is simply a matter of 
sharpening the tools at hand to meet the 
new challenge. 








Employment Characteristics of Flint Junior 
College Students 


LOUIS A. D’AMICO AND MAX R. RAINES 


FREQUENT CONTACTS with students dur- 
ing the past year have indicated that 
many students are working long hours 
and carrying a full academic college load. 
Despite the desirability of economic inde- 
pendence for young adults, the writers 
have been caused to question the value of 
work experiences which are not related to 
the educational or vocational goals of the 
student and which may operate against 
the student’s academic progress. Many 
students attending non-residential com- 
munity colleges expect to earn part or all 
of their expenses through part-time or 
full-time employment. This need to meet 
expenses appears for some students to 
have extended considerably beyond the 
necessities, and it seems that some stu- 
dents may have lost sight of their purpose 
in part-time employment while attending 
college. 

In an effort to obtain some concrete 
data on the employment status of junior 
college students, the writers undertook a 
questionnaire study of students admitted 
to Flint Junior College in September, 
1956. It was felt that the results of such 
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a study would be helpful in counseling 
students at Flint and might well be shared 
with others interested in this phase of jun- 
ior college work. 

On the basis of a pilot run, the ques- 
tionnaire was revised and administered to 
the freshman day students during the fall 
of 1956. Items on the questionnaire 
sought to obtain the following informa- 
tion from students: sex, age, veteran 
status, occupation, major subject area, job 
satisfaction, hours worked per week, 
weekly earnings, how job was obtained, 
relation of job to major subject area, 
course load, and whether or not student 
could finance his college expenses without 
working. 

Out of an entering class of approxi- 
mately 1,200 students, 751 students, or 
approximately 63 per cent (470 male stu- 
dents, 280 female) , made responses to the 
questionnaire. The data secured on these 
students were coded and entered on mas- 
ter data sheets: from these sheets, IBM 
cards were punched and run through 
computors. Pertinent statistical data were 
thus obtained and provide the basis for 
the following summary-analysis : 


1. Of the 751 students in this study, 325 
students, or approximately 43 per cent, 
had no occupation. Approximately 63 per 
cent of the 470 male students and 47 per 
cent of the 281 female students had some 
form of part-time employment. 
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2. The median age of the 751 students was 


approximately 19.4 years; the medians 
for male and female students 19.7 and 
18.5 years, respectively. The median age 
of employed students was 19.5 years; the 
medians for employed male and female 
students were 19.8 and 18.9. 

The median weekly earnings of working 
students was $23.00; the medians for 
male students and female students were 
over $25.00 per week and $15.00 per 


week. 


The median number of hours worked by 
students was 20.4 hours per week. The 
median number of hours worked by male 
students was approximately 22 hours per 
week, whereas the median number of 


hours worked by female students was 
16.8 hours per week. 


The distribution of the type of occupa- 
tions in which students were working re- 
vealed that: 48 per cent were engaged in 
clerical and sales occupations, eight per 
cent in semi-skilled occupations, six per 
cent in skilled occupations, and a com- 
bined two per cent in agricultural, pro- 
fessional, and managerial occupations. 


Approximately 12 per cent of the stu- 
dents who worked expressed complete 
dissatisfaction with the work they were 
doing. On the other hand, 48 per cent of 
the working students were half-satisfied 
with their work, and 40 per cent were 
greatly satisfied. 


Approximately 65 per cent of the stu- 
dents who worked found that their work 
aided their studies none at all, 23 per 
cent found that their work aided their 
studies somewhat, and only 12 per cent 
found that their outside work aided their 
studies very much. (Although the Busi- 
ness and Retailing Cooperative Programs 
include seven per cent of the 1956 fresh- 
man class, no attempt was made to dif- 
ferentiate the Cooperative students in 
this study). 


The rank-order distribution of how stu- 
dents located their jobs was as follows: 
47 per cent found jobs by approaching 
an employer, 30 per cent found jobs 


through friends and relatives, eight per 
cent through college placement office or 
college faculty, seven per cent through 
“other” means, usually high school place- 
ment office, three per cent through ad- 
vertisement, and the remaining five per 
cent equally divided through commercial 
employment agencies and through setting 
up own business. 


The median numbers of hours of credit 
carried by non-working students was 15.6 
credit hours, by students who worked, 
15.1 credit hours. 


It was found that 13 per cent of the male 
students and five per cent of the female 
students in this study were married. 


Of the 28 per cent of the male students 
who were veterans, approximately 70 per 
cent were engaged in part-time work as 
compared to 60 per cent of the male non- 
veterans engaged in part-time work. 

In response to the item on the question- 
naire, “If you did not work would you or 
your family be able to meet your college 
expenses?”’, it was found that of the 426 
students who were engaged in part-time 
work 48 per cent responded that they or 
their families would be able to meet their 
college expenses without working; 46 per 
cent responded that they would not be 
able to meet their college expenses with- 
out working; and six per cent made no 
response to this item. Of the 325 stu- 
dents who were not engaged in part-time 
work, five per cent responded they 
needed part time work to meet their col- 
lege expenses; 42 per cent responded 
that they did not need employment to 
meet college expenses; and 53 per cent of 
the non-working students made no re- 
sponse to this item. 


On the basis of the summary of data pre- 


sented in the preceding paragraphs, the 
investigators conclude the following: 


An effort should be made to discourage 
a student from working when he or his 
family can meet college expenses with- 
out his working. 

















2. An effort should be made to help stu- 
dents who must work to meet their col- 
lege expenses to locate part-time posi- 
tions related to their major subject areas 
and aptitudes. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 
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3. An effort should be made to study the 
academic performance of students in ac- 
cordance to number of hours worked and 
other related variables. 





A New Approach to Freshman History 


Lawrence E. Breeze, Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Florida 


The freshman history student is often 
confused to discover that many of the 
ideas he learned in secondary school con- 
cerning the history of his country are de- 
batable. What is he to believe, for in- 
stance, when he learns that the American 
Constitution—its origins, its meaning, 
and the motives of its authors—has been 
subjected to various interpretations? How 
is he able to resolve Charles A. Beard’s 
An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States with the 
more traditional, and perhaps more patri- 
otic, approach to which he has been ex- 
posed before reaching the collegiate level? 

The Amherst series of Problems in 
American Civilization can be of great 
assistance in handling controversial sub- 
jects. Each book offers a number of articles 
on some significant problem in American 
history. The student may be taught to ap- 
proach the central problem by seeking an- 
swers to a number of questions pertaining 
to individual articles. Is the author quali- 
fied to give information and opinions on 
this subject? This question should send the 
student to the reference shelves of the li- 
brary in search of information that will 
allow some evaluation of the author and 
his qualifications. The next step is to dis- 
cover what the author is actually saying. 
What is his point of view or thesis? A 
mimeographed sheet of pertinent ques- 
tions and comments prepared by the in- 
structor may be used to help the student 
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learn how to get at the heart of an article 
and detect its theme. Once this is estab- 
lished the question becomes: How does 
the author verify his thesis? Here the stu- 
dent should attempt to distinguish be- 
tween evidence and mere assertion. Then 
he is ready to begin comparing the various 
approaches to the problem, which will 
raise a question as to whether or not 
the authors really are in conflict. He may 
discover that the authors are not in dis- 
agreement on specific points but are sim- 
ply viewing the subject from different 
aspects. This affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to develop an appreciation for the 
theory of multiple causation in social 
science. If the student discovers, however, 
that the authors are in conflict on specific 
points, this necessitates careful investiga- 
tion of source material, evidence, and 
conclusions. 

While this technique will not lead to a 
simple solution of a controversial prob- 
lem, it should lead to better understanding 
and give the student some basis for form- 
ing his own opinion on the subject. More- 
over, he may find the technique useful in 
forming opinions on other controversial 
material whether of an historical or a 
current nature. In the final analysis, the 
student may find in this approach a 
measure of intellectual excitement that is 
often lacking in the freshman history 


course. 





The Challenge 


ROBERT S. TYLDESLEY 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE has reached a cross- 
roads. Like its big brother, the university, 
it has high enrollments, and in many cases 
students have been turned away. Should 
junior colleges expand? Or should they 
remain small in order to maintain all the 
advantages of smallness—individualized 
help, small classes, greater participation in 
extracurricular activities, the community 
spirit, etc.? 

An affirmative answer to both of the 
above questions has merit. In fact, there is 
a place for both large and small junior 
colleges just as there is for large and small 
four-year institutions. All schools can 
stand a certain amount of expansion, but 
the question is how much? All too often, 
and with dollar signs in their eyes, the 
answer to this question seems to depend 
upon the optimistic or pessimistic nature 
of those charged with making decisions of 
this kind. One argument is that since this 
is a democracy everyone should have an 
opportunity to go to college. Proponents 
of this idea state that with the techno- 
logical advancements of recent years it is 
imperative for everyone to have some 
schooling beyond the secondary level. 
Therefore, it is the duty of the institutions 
of higher learning to accept one and all. 
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Of course, this idea fits in well with mod- 
ern philosophies of education prevalent 
in many public schools. Should the col- 
leges, and in particular the junior college, 
succumb to these ideas? Many have. Un- 
doubtedly more will in order to maintain 
or increase enrollments. 

Junior colleges ask themselves about 
their social obligations, those regarding 
the school and those regarding the indi- 
vidual. If a school sets itself up as an insti- 
tution of learning, it has an obligation to 
society. In particular, it has an obligation 
to potential employers of its graduates. 
By giving graduates diplomas, it is in 
a sense guaranteeing that they know a 
certain amount of knowledge. Further, it 
indicates their proficiency in acquiring 
more knowledge. The school must make 
every effort, then, to see that its students 
meet certain standards before they are 
given a diploma. 

A junior college also has an obligation 
to the parents who are usually paying for 
the education. Why should parents spend 
money on a junior college education when 
it is all too obvious that the student should 
be enrolled in a vocational training school. 
After one term, or at the most, one year, 
the college should consult with the student 
and his parents if there are reasonable 
suppositions that the student should not 
continue. At no time should the financial 
condition of the school be considered. 
However, oftentimes it is. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


A college’s greatest obligation is to the 
individual student. Why allow a poor stu- 
dent to continue who can barely do the 
work? Won’t this student soon come to be- 
lieve that he is better than he really is? 
Conversely, if the classroom work is ori- 
ented to the poorer student, the better stu- 
dent soon wonders why he should put 
forth his best efforts. He becomes bored 
with the class and feels that mediocrity is 
adequate. While a college may enroll a 
student with a low scholastic average, it 
has the responsibility of providing him 
with special courses which will increase 
his proficiency in areas in which he does 
substandard work. In addition, the school 
should group the students according to 
their abilities as evidenced by either high 
school marks, entrance examinations, or 
both. Nor should this be the stopping 
point in a school’s efforts. At the end of 
marking periods, a previously assigned 
counselor should review the lower stu- 
dent’s progress, and, if necessary, counsel- 
ing sessions should be arranged to help the 
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student toward the right goal. If, at the. 
end of one or perhaps two terms, the stu- 
dent is unable to pass his courses, he 
should be dropped from the rolls and as- 
sisted to seek employment or enrollment 
in a trade school. 

In view of the pending flood of students 
at the college level, administrators would 
do well to consider their scholastic stand- 
ards as well as their building programs in 
planning for the future. By following a 
program similar to the one outlined above, 
a college could more efficiently fulfill ob- 
ligations which a democratic form of gov- 
ernment imposes, t.e., provide an oppor- 
tunity for all to take advantage of higher 
education. At the same time, through 
higher standards it could play a major role 
in bettering American society by turning 
out more efficient students and seeing that 
those who cannot succeed in college are 
channeled into productive pursuits. ‘This 
is the challenge facing American educa- 
tional institutions today. May we answer 
this challenge wisely. 








The Three-Term System 


ROBERT W. LEONARD 


THE TREMENDOUS increase in both the 
number of junior colleges and the number 
of students enrolling in them has firmly 
established the fact that the two-year col- 
lege performs a vital service in American 
education. The reasons students choose 
the junior college over the senior college 
are all well known. Whether it be the stu- 
dent’s financial resources, his uncertainty 
as to a major or, in the case of the co-ed, 
her wish to complete a full course of study 
before she marries, the junior college, if it 
is to continue to perform its major service, 
must offer a wide variety of courses and 
programs and must provide some means 
of allowing the student to sample its offer- 
ings, liberally so that he may obtain a well- 
rounded education. 

This is a big order and poses many prob- 
lems. For the individual teacher it means 
oftentimes the reconstruction of a tradi- 
tional course of study which frequently re- 
sults in an improvement in existing syllabi. 
For the administration it means an ardu- 
ous task of scheduling. But in solving these 
problems, the junior college merits the 
confidence which has been placed in it. 
One solution has been the three-term 
system, and the experience of Green 
Mountain College echoes in part the ex- 
perience of many. 

In 1946 Green Mountain began to dis- 
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cuss the possibility of inaugurating a gen- 
eral education program to supplement the 
regular liberal arts program, the courses 
of which were open to any student who 
could fit them into his schedule. The flaw 
in such a program was that the schedules 
of certain vocational curriculums were so 
prescribed that many girls were not af- 
forded the opportunity of taking these 
courses. The result was that vocational 
education was in danger of becoming 
top-heavy, and the administration and 
faculty of Green Mountain felt one of the 
basic services of higher education was 
thereby in danger of becoming confined to 
a decreasing number of students. 

One solution seemed to be to require 
either all freshmen or all sophomores to 
take one course in general education. 
However, it was felt that such a course 
would require a teacher who was om- 
niscient. It was turned down for that rea- 
son and for the even more significant rea- 
son that the other teachers would still not 
be a part of the program. 

Attention was then turned to a plan 
that has since proved to be both workable 
and worthwhile for all. Each of the vari- 
ous teachers in the humanities and the 
social studies worked out a course in his 
subject which would be presented histori- 
cally to give the student an understanding 
of the development of Western culture and 
outlined that course in such a way that 
the other courses would be integrated with 
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it. The stress was to be kept on a particu- 
lar field, with relation to the other fields 
continually made throughout the year. 
Instructor-wise, this requires a teacher 
who is thoroughly acquainted with one 
subject and knows a little about the 
others. Administration and faculty hap- 
pily concurred that this was indeed pos- 
sible. 

It was agreed that each student should 
be required to take at least one of these 
general education courses before she was 
eraduated from Green Mountain. Such a 
program meant, of course, the addition of 
new courses which were difficult to sched- 
ule under the existing two-semester sys- 
tem. 

Discussion then progressed to the feasi- 
bility of shifting to a three-term system, 
and teachers were asked to redesign their 
courses. For those classes running the full 
academic year, this meant merely arrang- 
ing two natural breaks instead of one and 
was, for the most part, easily accom- 
plished. For the one-semester courses, it 
meant considerable rearrangement. Green 
Mountain’s experience was that most of 
these courses could be improved by culling 
material that was there either because it 
had been inserted only to fill out a semes- 
ter’s time in the first place or because the 
course had taken on a leisurely progression 
that could be dispensed with without 
harm to the student. In the case of some 
of the full-year courses, the rearrangement 
made it possible for a term’s work to be a 
complete unit and therefore open to en- 
rollment for any of the three terms. 

The three-term system at Green Moun- 
tain has been as close to a cure-all as it 
is possible to obtain in curricular schedul- 
ing. It has made possible a smooth-work- 
ing general education program that has 
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now become an integral part of the col- 
lege and has created a schedule flexible 
enough to permit all students to take two 
general education courses and many to 
take other courses in either the general 
education or liberal arts program. Many 
of the students are vocational majors, and 
they have come to accept the fact that 
liberal education is as important to them 
as vocational skill. 

In reviewing recently discussions over 
the past ten years, the faculty recalled 
some of the questions that arose concern- 
ing the shift to a three-term system: Why 
make the shift in the first place? Why was 
the two-semester system inadequate? 
What specific advantages resulted in the 
shift? What disadvantages exist in the 
three-term system? The faculty decided 
it would be both interesting and informa- 
tive to learn if other junior colleges had 
had similar experiences and had come to 
similar conclusions. It was possible to find 
out about programs of general education 
from the catalogues, but the thinking that 
went into the college calendar remained a 
mystery. . 

A questionnaire was therefore sent to 
the 82 two-year institutions which, accord- 
ing to American Junior Colleges, 4th edi- 
tion, are on the three-term system.’ Fifty- 


1 Colleges answering the questionnaire are as 
follows: Alabama, Snead College; Colorado, 
Lamar Junior College, Mesa County Junior 
College, Northeastern Junior College, Otero 
Junior College, Pueblo Junior College; Geor- 
gia, Abraham Baldwin College, Armstrong 
College of Savannah, Emmanuel College, Geor- 
gia Military College, Middle Georgia College, 
Reinhardt College, Truett-McConnell College, 
Young Harris College; Idaho, Ricks College; 
Illinois, Shimer College; Kentucky, Midway 


Junior College; Michigan, Northwestern 


Michigan College; Minnesota, Brainerd Junior 
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one replies were received, or slightly more 
than 67 per cent. Twenty-four of the col- 
leges were in a position similar to that of 
Green Mountain in that they, too, had 
shifted from the traditional two-semester 
system. The answers received revealed in 
some cases different reasons for the adop- 
tion of the three-term system and different 
methods of implementing it. Several col- 
leges indicated dissatisfaction with the 
system, but generally they were enthusi- 
astic. 

The first question, which was addressed 
especially to the 23 junior colleges that 
made the shift but was answered also by 
most of those who have always used the 
three-term system, was: For what reason 
did you go on the three-term system? A 
majority replied that state universities and 
colleges in the area to which their students 
transferred used this plan. Others use it 
because: 


—_———- 


College, Concordia College, Eveleth Junior 
College, Itasca Junior College, Rochester Jun- 
ior College; Montana, Custer County Junior 
College; New York, Alfred Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, Broome Technical Com- 
munity College, Erie County Technical Insti- 
tute, Hudson Valley Technical Institute; North 
Carolina, Charlotte College, Chowan College, 
Peace College, Warren Wilson College, Wil- 
mington College; North Dakota, North Dakota 
State School of Forestry, North Dakota State 
School of Science; Oregon, Central Oregon 
College; South Dakota, Presentation Junior 
College; Tennessee, Freed-Hardeman College, 
Martin College, Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
University of Tennessee, Martin Branch; Utah, 
Carbon College, Dixie College, Snow College, 
Weber College; Virginia, V.P.I., Danville 
Branch ; Washington, Centralia Junior College, 
Clark College, Everett Junior College, Grays 
Harbor College, Lower Columbia Junior Col- 
lege, Olympic College, Skagit Valley Junior 
College, Wenatchee Valley College, Yakima 
Valley Junior College. 
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1. It permits a larger curriculum and per- 
mits students who have little interest in cer- 
tain courses to drop them earlier. (Dixie 
College, Utah.) 

2. The faculty believes that the quarter 
system with its more intensive instruction and 
shorter course period is advantageous to the 
student. (Wilmington College, North Caro- 
lina. ) 

3. It permits short courses and seasonal 
enrollments. (Northwestern Michigan Col- 
lege, Michigan. ) 

4. It provides for greater variety of course 
offerings and makes general education a 
greater possibility. (Otero Junior College, 
Colorado. ) 

5. In a great agricultural section, the three- 
quarter system allows students to help with 
the fall harvest and spring farm work and 
still obtain a minimum of schooling in the 
winter term. (Ricks College, Idaho.) 

6. It requires less time taken for examina- 
tions and relieves the after-Christmas tension 
of mid-year exams. It also spaces the financial 
charges better. (Peace College, North Caro- 
lina. ) 

7. It permits students to receive grades 
every six weeks and provides more flexibility 
in the make-up of the curriculum, permitting 
the inclusion of short courses needed by a 
student which he could not afford on a semes- 
ter basis. It adds variety to the general educa- 
tion program. (Warren Wilson College, 
North Carolina. ) 

8. It is easier for girls to be placed in jobs 
at different graduating periods than for all of 
them to seek employment in the June gradu- 
ating class. (Midway Junior College, Ken- 
tucky. ) 

9. It allows a greater variety of courses to 
be offered with the available staff. (North 
Dakota School of Forestry, North Dakota.) 

10. It seems to be the trend in education. 
(Emmanuel College, Georgia). 


To the next question, What curricular 
changes did you make in going on the 
three-term system?, the majority of an- 
swers indicated that no significant changes 
at all were made or, in the case of the com- 
munity colleges, that transfer courses were 
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adjusted to correspond to the require- 
ments of senior colleges in the area. 

Snead College, Alabama, answered that 
courses which met three times a week now 
meet five times. Reporting similar changes 
were: Wilmington College, Nurth Caro- 
lina; Charlotte College, North Carolina; 
Chowan College, North Carolina; Rein- 
hardt College, Georgia; Middle Georgia 
College, Georgia; Centralia Junior Col- 
lege, Washington; and Itasca Junior Col- 
lege, Minnesota. The reply from Roches- 
ter Junior College, Minnesota, summed 
up the opinions of the remaining colleges 
stating that the change made possible 
more classes and enriched the classes. 

Answers to What complaints did you 
have about the two semester system? in- 
cluded, of course, all the answers to the 
first question, but there were other signifi- 
cant replies: 


1. Final examinations three times a year 
are better than two times a year. (Reinhardt 
College, Georgia. ) 

2. Grading periods do not occur frequently 
enough to keep the student on his toes. (Itas- 
ca Junior College, Minnesota. ) 

3. One-semester courses meeting only 
once a week are stretched out too far for good 
retention. (Itasca Junior College, Minne- 
sota. ) 

4. A lazy instructor has just that much 
more time to take it easy. (Warren Wilson 
College, North Carolina. ) 

5. There is an awkward break in first se- 
mester at Christmas time. (Northwestern 
Michigan College, Michigan. ) 

6. The system is too unwieldy and inflexi- 
ble for terminal and vocational courses. 
(Mesa County Junior College, Colorado. ) 


Many colleges apparently had the same 
experience as Green Mountain in finding 
that there were other specific advantages 
in the three-term system not originally 
considered. To the question, W hat specific 
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advantages have resulted in your adoption 
of the three-term system?, came the largest 
number of answers. Many again empha- 
sized the importance of the increase in the 
number of courses, of the fact that sched- 
ules were made more flexible, and of the 
value of such a system to those who, for 
reasons of outside work or military service, 
could not complete a full semester. Other 
advantages listed were: 


i 

1. It is highly advantageous in the adult 
education program. (Pueblo Junior College, 
Colorado. ) 

2. Students can keep up with their assign- 
ments better. (Reinhardt College, Georgia.) 

3. It is possible to keep a closer check on 
students. (North Dakota State School of Sci- 
ence, North Dakota, and Alfred Agricultural 
and Technical Institute, New York. ) 

4. For small schools on a close budget, a 
greater variety of courses offers more advan- 
tage. (Chowan College, North Carolina.) 

5. It gives students an opportunity to study 
under a greater variety of faculty members. 
(Tennessee Wesleyan College, Tennessee. ) 

6. Students can escape poor teachers. 
(Carbon College, Utah.) 

7. There is more efficient use of faculty 
with the emphasis now on five-hour courses. 
(Centralia Junior College, Washington. ) 

8. Twelve weeks are better suited to the in- 
terest span of beginning college students. 
(Yakima Valley Junior College, Washing- 
ton. ) 

9. Students do not take as many subjects at 
one time. (Snead College, Alabama, and 
Concordia College, Minnesota. ) 

10. The third term’s work is repeated in 
the fourth term, thus providing a means for 
a cooperative work period. (Hudson Valley 
Technical Institute, New York.) 

11. It allows students to repeat a course 
without as much loss of credit. (Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, Tennessee. ) 


Complaints about the three-term sys- 
tem made up in unanimity what they 
lacked in diversity. Mentioned by prac- 
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tically every college answering this ques- 
tion was the extra time and money it takes 
to conduct three registrations instead of 
two and the time spent in opening and 
closing quarters. Second in the number of 
complaints was that some faculty members 
felt one term was too short to cover neces- 
sary material. Third was the confusion 
caused when the senior college or high 
school with which the junior college was 
affiliated was on the two-semester system. 
Fourth was the fact that the three-term 
system, at the same time that it encour- 
aged extra enrollment, also encouraged 
drop-outs at the end of each term. An- 
other complaint was that several of the 
college’s courses still required a full se- 
mester and so concluded at the middle of 
the second term, creating scheduling prob- 
lems. Six junior colleges reported no com- 
plaints at all. 
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Notes attached to the returned ques- 
tionnaires indicated that the value of 
three terms against two semesters is being 
currently debated in many junior colleges. 
Although Green Mountain feels that the 
advantages far outweigh the disadvan- 
tages, it is aware that each college must 
fulfill its educational service in its own 
particular way. At Green Mountain the 
three-term system served as a mechanical 
aid in the implementation of the deeper 
aspects of the college’s educational phi- 
losophy. For some, it seems to have met 


immediate practicalities. For others, it ap- 


parently has not yet proved itself. Such an 


article as this cannot hope to resolve the 
debate, but it may be helpful to colleges 
desiring a change in scheduling to consider 


the experience of those herein described. 
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What Shall | Write About? 






ROBERT L. COARD 


THE SCENE has been reenacted a thousand 
times at the English teacher’s desk. “But 
what shall I write about?”, the student 
asks in a mournful voice. Though the 
English teacher is familiar enough with 
the question, the hopelessness apparent in 
the tone depresses him so that he cannot 
think of any of the suggestions that were 
teeming in his brain a moment ago. If the 
teacher inquires whether or not the stu- 
dent has any interests or hobbies, he is 
pretty certain that the answer will be a 
flat and discouraging no. What indeed 
shall the boy write about? 

For dark moments like these an English 
teacher should provide himself with a list 
of topics that can be treated with some 
degree of completeness in themes of four 
or five hundred words or in speeches last- 
ing about five minutes. The first broad 
field that comes to mind, and one of the 
most promising, is that of education and 
student life. The high school student has 
spent about a decade of his life in school 
and the college freshman has spent more 
than twelve years. Surely, whether they 
realize it or not, students have accumu- 
lated enough experience to write on a doz- 
en subjects in this field alone. 

Since students have taken many tests 
and examinations, why not let them de- 
bate the relative merits of the objective 





ROBERT L. COARD is Associate Professor of 
English, State Teachers College, Minot, North 
Dakota. 
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and essay type tests or the learning value, 
if any, of final examinations? Again, they 
might express themselves on the need of 
retaining, reforming, or abolishing the 
current grading systems. Some youths will 
enjoy expanding with a great air of world- 
ly wisdom on the delicate art of making 
high grades. It would be interesting also to 
get a student’s opinion on the much dis- 
cussed idea of a twelve-months’ school 
term. Likewise, that hardy perennial, the 
large versus small debate, might be used in 
the educational field by having themes and 
speeches on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the large and small high school 
or the large and small college. 

If the student is a freshman in college, 
he might be ready to pen a critical essay 
on his high school education. Did his high 
school, for example, provide him with 
enough physics and mathematics for his 
chosen vocation? Another topic for the 
college student is the question of whether 
it is better to live in the school dormitory 
or in a private home. If the assignment 
happens to be descriptive writing, both 
high school and college furnish an abun- 
dance of material; the wild tumult of reg- 
istration day, the crowded cafeteria line, 
the packed stands at the homecoming foot- 
ball game, the last-minute morning rush 
to class and the swirling exodus in the late 
afternoon. 

School life also affords a wealth of ma- 
terial for character sketches. Although 
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they may have nodded at times over their 
books, students have been scrutinizing 
their teachers sharply for many years. Ob- 
viously it would be too embarrassing to 
have college students write sketches of col- 
lege teachers or to encourage high school 
students to describe high school teachers, 
but there is no reason why it shouldn’t be 
open season on the high school and grade 
school teacher for the college student and 
on the grade school teacher for the 
high school student. And, one must 
remember that teachers are not the only 
ones about whom students can write 
sketches. Janitors often have a picturesque 
past perhaps as former professional pugi- 
lists, farmers in the Ukraine, sailors on the 
Baltic, or lumbermen in the north woods. 
If the janitor has had no unusual career, 
he may merit attention because of some 
current idiosyncrasy, perhaps an ineffable 
yearning to be a cowboy as manifested in 
his wearing cowboy attire. Students, par- 
ticularly in the lower levels of high school, 
also enjoy creating pen portraits of each 
other of the guess-who type. They then try 
to identify the subjects of the sketches as 
the compositions are read aloud. 

Just as profitable as education and 
school life is the vast field for student ex- 
ploration and composition afforded by 
radio, television, movies, newspapers, 
magazines, and the various forms of ad- 
vertising. It is a common lament that mass 
media give only adept jugglery and com- 
forting bromides instead of stimulating 
thought or satisfying deeper spiritual 
needs. There is no better way of getting 
the student to do some critical thinking 
on these matters than by assigning com- 
positions or speeches in this field. 

If all the student reads is the comics, 
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then let him write on the comics. A good 
analysis of a comic strip by a devotee of 
the form is worth reading. Let him exam- 
ine the recurring dramatic and humorous 
situations of his favorite comic strip, its 
structure, whether episodical or straight 
narrative, the depth or shallowness of its 
character portrayal, the quality of its art 
work and dialogue, and the originality, if 
any, of its creator. The better comic strips 
will stand analysis, and the flaws of the 
weaker ones will become apparent. 

In addition to the comic strips, the 
newspaper will yield other subjects for 
study and composition. One of the most 
consistently satisfactory assignments of this 
in the writer’s experience has been an 
analysis and criticism of one of the popu- 
lar newspaper columnists. Because col- 
umnists are so diverse in subject matter 
and style, the student should be able to 
find something suited to his taste, whether 
it be the keyhole peeping of Walter Win- 
chell and Dorothy Kilgallen, the prognos- 
tications of the local sports columnist, or 
the domestic politics and foreign affairs 
of Thomas L. Stokes and Walter Lipp- 
mann. Though a little space might be 
allotted to illuminating biographical ma- 
terial as found in magazine files or Who’s 
Who in America, the bulk of the essay 
should treat of such matters as the author’s 
usual subject matter, his level of literary 
usage as revealed by his paragraphing, 
sentence structure, and word choice, his 
humor, the range of his learning, and his 


antipathies and predilections. Probably an 


essay of this type should end with the 
student’s final assessment of the colum- 
ist’s ability. During a presidential election 
year the student might try his own hand 
at writing a political column predicting 











WHAT SHALL I WRITE ABOUT 


which of the candidates will be the winner. 

If one grows tired of newspapers, mag- 
azines offer similar material. Can the stu- 
dent express in words the magic formula 
that makes even the Koreans, Brazilians, 
and Arabians in droves buy the Reader’s 
Digest? Some of the ingredients seem to be 
health articles, humorous tidbits, inspira- 
tional pieces, and travel talks, but what 
are the others, how are they proportioned, 
and how are they digested in those in- 
stances in which they represent actual con- 
densations? Of what is Time’s breezy style 
compounded? Of puns, blend words, fre- 
quent inversions, erudite allusions, and 
unflagging cockiness? Some attention, too, 
ought to be paid to the financial organiza- 
tion and control of these periodicals. It is 
unfortunate that few Americans realize 
the extent to which many of the leading 
periodicals are controlled by a handful of 
chains like the Luce, Cowles, and Curtis 
publications. 

Unlike newspapers and magazines, the 
radio, movies, and television are more 
difficult to analyze because sounds and 
flickering visual images are more elusive 
than the printed word. Nevertheless, the 
observer will find numerous suggestions 
for composition crowding into his mind: 
analyses of radio’s soap operas and give- 
aways, reviews of movies, studies of film 
and television adaptations of literary 
classics. Perhaps television warrants more 
attention today than radio or movies since 
the nation seems destined to spend the rest 
of its existence in the shadow of television 
antennas. 

Cutting across all the mass media would 
be an assignment on a subject like the 
abuses of advertising. Here students often 


eagerly turn over the ads in the pulp mag- 
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azines and comic books and write of mi- 
raculous reducing treatments, etc. They 
might also write of the repetition of many 
radio and television commercials. 

Like the writers for the mass media, 
English teachers need to be sensitive to the 
changing seasons. In November and De- 
cember something should be made of the 
hungry anticipation of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas feasts by having written de- 
scriptions of these holiday dinners. De- 
scriptions of food should not contain such 
trite phrases as “fluffy white mashed pota- 
toes“ and “golden brown turkey,” but stu- 
dents should be taught to work for fresh 
and vivid expression. The Christmas sea- 
son is also an opportune time to encourage 
some to recount their happy childhood 
reminiscence of the Yuletide, though oth- 
ers may prefer to write of the sharp reali- 
ties of the present: of the arduous task of 
addressing Christmas cards, the exasperat- 
ing problem of what present to get for 
mother and father, temporary jobs as 
mailmen and salesclerks, surprising ad- 
ventures as carollers and Santa Clauses, 
and of the last minute rush to buy the for- 
gotten present. 

When the calendar says late March, it 
is time for a paper on the coming of 
spring. Like the themes on Thanksgiving 
and Christmas foods, the paper on spring 
affords fine opportunities to improve on 
vague and general language, on the “love- 
soft breezes,” 
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ly flowers,” “singing birds, 
and “green grass.” With encouragement 
some of the country boys may be per- 
suaded to write of the blackbirds clearing 
the rust from their throats and the wild 
crocuses poking their fuzzy heads up 
through the snowbank. City youths may 
write of housewives beating rugs on windy 
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days, of rope skipping and hopscotch con- 
tests on the sidewalk, and of the ring 
around the marble game in the school- 
yard. 

When the student tries to pen composi- 
tions about education and school life, the 
mass media, the holidays and the chang- 
ing seasons, he will inevitably learn sub- 
ject matter as well as something about the 
art of rhetoric. Indeed, there is no better 
way to become acquainted with a thing 
than to attempt to write about it. The 
writer has found it worthwhile to require 
written assignments about language mat- 
ters with this learning value in terms of 
content chiefly in mind. For example, it is 
true a student will derive benefits from do- 
ing a series of dictionary exercises involv- 
ing etymologies, the multiple meanings of 
ordinary words, variant spellings and in- 
flectional forms, and the like; but how 
much more he will learn about lexico- 
graphy if he is asked to write an extended 
comparison between two rival diction- 
aries. 

Of course, such a dictionary project 
involves keeping attention on primary 
matters and not on the material in the 


appendixes and the illustrations, though 


these should not be overlooked. Let the 
student count the vocabulary coverage 
between arbitrarily chosen words, note the 
number of meanings given to particular 
words, and ascertain the order of the 
definitions, the placement and content of 
etymologies, the handling of biographical 
and geographical material, the use of spot 
maps, the number of idioms included, and 
kindred matters. The vocabularies pecul- 
iar to given occupational groups and an 
exploration of the connotations of indi- 
vidual words are other language topics 
that might be pursued profitably. 
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One topic that no English teacher can 
afford to neglect in his quest for compo- 
sitions is the occupational theme. 

One can catch something of the rhythm 
of America at work in the themes of a 
single class, however awkwardly and rep- 
etitiously they are expressed. Students are 
always able to write of their rich experi- 
ences as bell hops, ushers, cooks, wait- 
resses, baby sitters, farmers, railroad sec- 
tion hands, truck drivers, grocery store 
clerks, and car hops. 

Although other fields may be a rich 
source of theme topics autobiographical 
and personal material will naturally yield 
the greatest number of subjects for com- 
positions. Since there is no age in which 
anyone thinks of himself primarily as a 
young person, the adolescent will relish a 
backward look at his earlier years. Auto- 
biographers of childhood are fond of rem- 
iniscing about their earliest conscious 
memories, about their first taste of school, 
about.their pets and about their grotesque 
initial ambitions. Students enjoy expand- 
ing on these subjects as much as the pro- 
fessional authors. Though the value of 
hobbies as subjects for themes has been 
exaggerated —- many students seeminely 
have no hobby sufficiently exciting to stir 
their pencils—others are so engrossed in 
their ham radios, photography, and rock 
collecting that they are compelled to write 
about them. 

And then there is the community in 
which the student lives. Perhaps the stu- 
dent can be persuaded to write a sketch 
of its personality or that of some other 
town in which he has resided. Or he 
might want to hold forth on the ancient 
question of whether it is better to live in 
the city or country. A crumbling Victorian 
mansion on the street corner half hidden 
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behind tall hedges may supply inspiration 
for a pen portrait as rich as an artist’s 
painting. Neighborhood eccentrics, too, 
afford another promising field for compo- 
sition. Perhaps because people in small 
towns are more intimately acquainted, stu- 
dents from such communities are occa- 
sionally able to bring in human interest 


documents that seem to have come 


straight out of Edgar Lee Master’s Spoon 
River Anthology or Sherwood Anderson’s 
Winnesburg, Ohio. 

Subjects for themes are inexhaustible, 
and it is conceivable that a good paper 
might be written on almost any topic. Al- 
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though it has never been the writer’s ex- 
perience to receive satisfactory work on 
“Our Senior Skip Day” or “My Vacation 
in the Black Hills,” some day even these 
barren trees may bear fruit. Nightmares, 
big fires, snake stories—all these topics 
can and have yielded lively prose. In 
conclusion, however, a word of caution 
on the question of supplying ready-made 
subjects to students might be in order. 
Since one phase of the work is to develop 
the native inventiveness of the student, 
as much as possible of the important labor 
of discovering usable subjects should be 
left to him. 





A College Serves Its Community by Offering 
Theater for Children 


GENE NIELSON OWEN 


SANTA MONICA City College has found a 
way to serve its community through the 


theater by presenting annual dramatic 
productions designed specifically for 
children. So appreciated is this service 
that at the last production several hun- 
dred people in the community clamored 
for tickets to the show but were unable to 
buy them. In fact, the Los Angeles Times, 
the most prominent metropolitan news- 
paper in this Southern California area, 
printed the item that numerous out-of- 
town ticket requests had been received 
for the Santa Monica City College pro- 
duction of Peter Pan, although one writer 
had heard “they were as hard to get as 
tickets to My Fair Lady.’* One lady re- 
ported that she was so desirous of secur- 
ing tickets that she had paid one dollar 
apiece for four tickets originally priced 
at 35 cents each. Six thousand people 
saw the 1957 production with children 
making up two-thirds of the audience. 
Santa Monica City College has contrib- 
uted to the life of the community by 
bringing children and their parents to 
productions in the college theater. 

One of the most frequent questions 
posed by drama directors at theater con- 





GENE N. OWEN is Head of the Theater Arts 
Department, Santa Monica City College, Cali- 
fornia. She and her husband, Hal Owen, have 
co-authored four plays for children. 


ferences is, “How can we attract a com- 
munity audience to our college plays? 
We offer a magnificent production but 
can fill the house only a couple of times.” 
A play director is discouraged to find that 
a hastily produced talent extravaganza 
will draw a larger and more enthusiastic 
crowd than a carefully selected three-act 
play which has provided real growth and 
training for its cast members. Every di- 
rector wants a community audience which 
is constant and enthusiastic and which 
will provide his college performers with 
that rare and wonderful experience of a 
“run” of several performances. 

The Theater Arts Department of Santa 
Monica City College has garnered a large, 
responsive audience by analyzing com- 
munity needs and presenting entertain- 
ment in an essential but heretofore ne- 
glected area—for children. The Theater 
for Children project in Santa Monica re- 
cently received an Oscar from the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education in 
the California Journal of Elementary 
Education.* The following reasons were 
given for the award: 


1 Los Angeles Times, Sunday edition, May 
12, 1957, Part 9, p. 1. 

2 Helen Heffernan, “Editorial Comment and 
News Notes,” California Journal of Elementary 


Education, XXV (February, 1957), 132. 
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A COLLEGE SERVES ITS COMMUNITY BY OFFERING THEATER FOR CHILDREN 


1. Discovery of a way to bring high quality 
live theater to children. 

2. Achievement of a co-operative plan which 
involves an entire community in a worth- 
while effort and demonstrates home- 
school-community teamwork at a high 
level. 

3. Co-ordination of services within a school 
system in ways naturally beneficial to chil- 
dren in the elementary school and stu- 
dents in the college. 

4. Release of creative effort in children, 
youth, and adults in socially useful ways 
designed to lift aesthetic and cultural 
levels of life in the Santa Monica com- 
munity. 


What occurred in this Southern Cal- 
fornia city could take place in many col- 
lege communities. With the hope that 
other directors of college drama may wish 
to experiment with a similar project of 
Theater for Children, the following de- 
scription is given of the organizational 
planning, the active launching, and the 
successful six-year progress of the Santa 
Monica project. 

In the spring semester of 1952 Santa 
Monica City College moved to its modern 
new campus. Administration and faculty 
were eager to repay the generosity the 
community had shown in providing the 
college with its new facilities by having 
the college serve the community more ef- 
fectively. Given an ideal area in which to 
work, a versatile and intimate 310-seat 
Little ‘Theater, the Theater Arts Depart- 
ment wished to offer the community an 
enriched production program. This was 
not an easy undertaking in a vicinity 
handicapped by proximity to Hollywood 
and its entertainment-saturated TV stu- 
dios and surrounded by flourishing semi- 
professional Little Theaters. ‘The theater- 
going adult was being enticed by more 
box-office attractions than he could pos- 
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sibly support. The problem, then, was to 
build a new audience—one not surfeited 
by dramatic entertainment—and it was 
discovered in the large population of 
children in the Santa Monica elementary 
schools. 

It was evident that if a plan to produce 
plays for children were to succeed, it 
clearly involved not only the college per- 
sonnel, but the parent leaders and ele- 
mentary school administrators as well. 
Cooperation was apparent from the earli- 
est discussion stage between the college 
drama director and interested adults. The 
decision was made to try the idea and 
check the response of the children, so for 
a “test” audience of third and sixth 
graders the college drama students pre- 
sented a one-act play, Three Pills in a@ 
Bottle, by Rachel Field. At the end of the 
performance the children were allowed to 
mingle with the actors on the stage. Their 
absorption in this first taste of “live the- 
ater” was evident by the comments they 
made. One child asked the scissors grinder 
in the play if he would please call on her 
mother because all of their knives needed 
sharpening. When the third-graders re- 
turned to their school, they drew pictures 
of what they had seen, revealing amazing 
accuracy of observation. One child did a 
painting of a scene verbally described by 
a character in the play. All the children 
wanted to know when they could see an- 
other play, and when asked by their prin- 
cipal whether they would spend their al- 
lowance on a Saturday movie or on a 
play at the City College their shout of 
‘A play!” was proof of how successful the 
try-out had been. Everyone concerned 
knew that a project of college produced 
Theater for Children would succeed. 
Three groups blend efforts to make the 
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Santa Monica City College Theater for 
Children the success it has become: the 
college Theater Arts Department, which 
offers a full-scale production for the chil- 
dren of the community; the parent lead- 
ers, who sponsor the project; and the 
principals of the city’s twelve elementary 
schools, who arrange contact with the 
children and their homes. No one group 
could function without the assistance of 
the other two. The project involves the 
entire community and, as the Oscar award 
pointed out, demonstrates “home-school- 
community teamwork at a high level.” 

From the beginning, the Theater Arts 
Department has subscribed to the philos- 
ophy that only the best, the most mature, 
and the most creative effort that could 
be made was worthy of an audience of 
children. Contrary to the common opin- 
ion that “anything goes” in entertainment 
presented to children, the department felt 
that young theater-goers would be appre- 
ciative and critical and that their open, 
spontaneous reaction would present a 
challenge to the college performer. This 
confidence in the child’s ability to ap- 
praise and respond to dramatic fare of- 
fered to him has been justified at each 
performance. 

Within the Theater Arts Department 
at Santa Monica City College five theater 
workshops, taught by three staff mem- 
bers, blend effort and talent to produce 
a memorable production for children. 
Highlights of the organization and cre- 
ative activity of these workshops are as 
follows: 

1. The acting workshop produces the 
play. When the experiment began in 1952 
an evening adult acting class scheduled 
twice a week produced the first two plays: 
A. A. Milne’s The Ugly Duckling, and 


Gene and Hal Owen’s Eente, Meenie, 
Mynie, and Lots Moe. The advantages of 
having adults launch the project were 
twofold: first, using the experience and 
acting skill of the alumni in an untried 
production area; second, utilizing the 
adult’s rapport with children, since the 
alumni player in many cases had children 
of his own. Only occasionally does a col- 
lege day student have an elementary 
school-age brother or sister. Often he is 
the farthest away from childhood that he 
will ever be. Consequently, until the pro- 
ject of Theater for Children was securely 
established by the alumni actors and had 
become a “going concern,” the day stu- 
dent was apt to express indifference to 
an audience of children. One young man 
stated, “I wouldn’t want to act for chil- 
dren. They like anything! You could 
never tell if you were good or bad.” This 
attitude changed when the first plays had 
such a successful reception. By the time 
the production for children was moved to 
the day schedule, the college drama stu- 
dents had gained more knowledge and 
appreciation of a young audience and 
considered it a challenge to play for them. 
Since 1954 the acting workshop of the 
spring semester of the regular day sched- 
ule has produced these annual shows: In 
1954, Owens’ The Magic Riddle; in 1955, 
Owens’ I’d Rather Be a Horse; in 1956, 
Owens’ Clowns Around; and in 1957, 
Barrie’s Peter Pan. 

2. A scenery workshop designs and 
constructs the backgrounds to be used in 
the production for children. The ap- 
proach to the task of solving the problems 
unique to these productions is a serious 
one. Students are challenged by special 
features of these shows to do some of their 
most creative and ingenious work. For 
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example, in contrast to the conventional 
three-act play which stops twice for in- 
termissions, the production for children 
continues without interruption. Although 
one of the unusual innovations of the 
Santa Monica project, the continuous 
action poses problems for the scenery 
workshop, calling for the utmost imagi- 
nation to solve. Challenged to provide 
several settings for a play which never 
stops for set changes, students have been 
inventive both in design and construction. 
The last production, Peter Pan, posed al- 
most insurmountable technical problems 
with five set changes, in addition to 
“flights” for Peter and the Darling chil- 
dren. The sets were so carefully planned 
that the play flowed without a stop from 
the nursery, to the Neverland forest, to 
the house-underground, to the pirate ship, 
and back again to the nursery. While ac- 
tion continued on the forestage in front 
of the main curtain, set-pieces were 
moved, rolled, or “flown” into place with 
speed and precision. Moments later a new 
setting would be revealed, to the wonder- 
ment of the audience. 

Fantasy provides another stimulation 
to the technical workshop, which designs 
settings for the children’s plays. Eenzie, 
Meente, Mynie and Lots Moe gave stu- 
dents the opportunity for planning living 
quarters for cats and mice. Throughout 
the play over-sized furniture was used to 
make the adult-sized actors look small by 
comparison. Props were also built to such 
a large scale that the characters strug- 
gled very believably under the weight of 
a candy bar and a sack of jelly beans. 
In I’d Rather Be a Horse, horses’ stalls 
and a race track motivated inventive de- 
signs. Clowns Around released the imagi- 
nation to explore the fantasy of circus 
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life both in the “backyard” and under the 
Big Top. 

3. The lighting workshop has the re- 
sponsibility of illuminating the various 
acting areas and conveying the mood of 
the play. Since contrast and variety play 
such an important part in holding the at- 
tention of an audience of children, light- 
ing aids greatly in achieving the desired 
stage pictures. In The Magic Riddle, 
lighting became an integral part of the 
allegory of the play, effectively contrast- 
ing the opening murky “cave of evil” 
with the following sunny sets in which 
“good” was to be released by solving the 
magic riddle. Entrances of the witches 
and ogre were punctuated by great puffs 
of smoke discharged from tanks of car- 
bon dioxide, and “black light” enabled 
luminous objects to “float” in space. In 
the final scene, the lighting of a castle’s 
garden had such depth and beauty that 
one child’s gasp could be heard through- 
out the theater, “Oh, it’s 3-D!” Ad- 
ditional spectacular lighting effects caused 
a turret in the castle wall suddenly to be- 
come transparent and illuminate the 
forms of the ogre and the witches. 

I'd Rather Be a Horse was filled with 
technical challenges to college produc- 
tion students. In the race track scene, a 
storm came up, causing the tempera- 
mental thoroughbreds to quit the race, 
thus allowing the sturdy donkey to plod 
through to win. Rain fell, lighting flashed, 
and thunder rolled as the dramatic action 
mounted. Considerable equipment was 
necessary to achieve these effects, and at 
the invitational try-out of the play, it did 
not work. When the children were asked 
if they believed in the storm, they said 
that they did not because it didn’t “show 
rain.” To the inquiry of what they would 
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suggest to make it show rain, a first-grader 
called out firmly, “Rain.” 

Clowns Around offered special oppor- 
tunity for vivid lighting when the circus 
“acts” appeared under the Big Top. Spot- 
lights accompanied the performers into 
the ring, emphasizing the glitter and color 
the child associates with the circus. When 
the acrobats entered, variegated lights 
played upon them and heightened the 
drama of their act upon the swings and 
trapeze. Captivated by the white-face and 
hobo clowns, the ringmaster, the bearded 
lady, the strong man, the giant, and the 
fliers, the children thought of the play as 
an actual circus. None of them seemed to 
miss the animals. Although children iden- 
tify with strong elements of realism, their 
willingness to believe makes them quick 
to accept stage illusion. Their imagina- 
tive minds respond to the realm of fantasy. 
Realizing this, the college workshop stu- 
dents make a prodigious effort to give the 
children the most satisfying and hand- 
some production possible. 

4. The costume workshop makes an in- 
dispensable contribution to the plays for 
children, for they tackle the job of creat- 
ing costumes for an array of fantasy char- 
acters, such as mice, cats, bees, ogre, 
horses, donkeys, lion, dog, and crocodile. 
Not only is the concept of the costume a 
major creative experience for the college 
student, but the construction of it also 
presents real problem-solving activity. In 
the costume workshop experiments are 
conducted with the observation and per- 
sistence of a laboratory study. Students 
are often faced with a problem for which 
there is no known solution, such as the 
costume of a horse to be played by a single 
actor. Traditionally the horse has been 
played by two men, representing forelegs 
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and hindlegs of the animal. Breaking with 
this standard stage concept is the costume 
student’s first step in the experiment. 
Then he must think through the prob- 
lems presented by the horse’s tail, mane, 
and hooves, and his solution must be 
pragmatic—one which can be converted 
into materials and yardage. The best 
thinking is then shared by the group and 
tested for believability and practicality. 
What meets with critical approval is then 
refined and incorporated into the final 
design and construction of the costume. 
That was the process by which the prob- 
lem of the horse’s tail was solved. After 
considerable trial and error in striving to 
change the silhouette of an upright actor 
to suggest that of a horse, a young man 
came up with the solution of using his dis- 
carded Boy Scout flag-holster as the basis 
of the construction. He bolted an arched 
steel shaft into it and braided on long, 
flowing strands of rope. Worn in reverse, 
the holster carried the weight of the flam- 
boyant tail, allowing the actor to move 
with freedom and security. The final test 
must be durability; since the costume 
must be worn by the actor for a full month 
of strenuous performances. 

Similar problem-solving was involved 
in the challenge of costuming a donkey, 
with erect and characteristic ears; a 
mouse, with long, slithering tail; an ogre, 
with primitive, animal characteristics; a 
lion, with elegant mane; a dog, with wag- 
ging tail; and a crocodile, with workable 
jaw and spiked spine. Each time the cre- 
ative thinking and the practical adapta- 
tion of theory have been fascinating to 
watch. An instructor can be very proud 
of college students who meet the chal- 
lenge inherent in these uncharted cos- 
tume problems. The activity of the cos- 
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tume workshop is typical of the stimula- 
tion and growth a demanding theater 
production may offer to college students. 

5. The make-up workshop supplies the 
finishing touches to the illusion of fantasy 
required by the plays for children. What- 
ever character he is playing, the actor’s 
face is kept free of a mask, allowing him 
complete freedom of facial expression 
for the development of his character. ‘This 
has been very important to the actor and 
equally valuable to the make-up artist, 
who has had to adapt the features of the 
human face to the facial characteristics 
of a specific role. With the vivid imagina- 
tion of the audience of children to as- 
sist him, the make-up artist may work his 
wonders with shadow, highlights, crepe 
hair, putty, and plastics. Experience has 
proved that children want the girls to be 
very pretty and the heroes, handsome. ‘The 
three fillies and the pink-and-white don- 
key of I’d Rather Be a Horse were given 
the glamorous treatment of false eyelashes 
to enhance their beauty, to the increased 
pleasure of the children. In Peter Pan, 
Tiger Lily and her Indian handmaidens 
were gorgeous representatives of their 
tribe. Some authenticity was sacrificed in 
hair coloring; there was a blonde and a 
red-head among them. Other make-up 
problems demand both research and cre- 
ative imagination. Three different clowns 
of Clowns Around had to be kept within 
the accurate confines of the circus-lore 
but could not be copied from any existing 
performer, since each clown’s make-up 
has to be distinct and individual. The 


college students created unique clown 
faces, using such inventive aids as red 
rubber sponge for eyebrows, a red checker 
for a nose, and a thimble for the center 
of a putty nose in order to lighten its 
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weight and lessen its chance of falling. 
The results would have done justice to 
any member of the Big Top fraternity. 

The active support, sponsorship, and 
cooperation of members of the city’s 16 
units of the P-TA give to the project of 
Theater for Children in Santa Monica 
its unique and distinctive quality. From 
the very first performance in 1952, parent 
leaders and the college drama director 
agreed that their approach to the plan 
should be experimental. Since no other 
similar project within a public school 
system was in operation anywhere, they 
were aware that they would have to ex- 
plore the problems and solve them as they 
arose, and this has been the policy ever 
since. There are no binding rules for pro- 
cedure. Each annual production is a dy- 
namic situation, bringing new parent 
leaders into active participation. 

The following is the procedure which 
has been developed in organizing parent 
cooperation. A month in advance of the 
production the college drama director 
meets with the chairman of the council 
and the presidents of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of the various schools to ex- 
plain the schedule of the performances 
and the date the tickets will be available 
for purchase. Six performances were 
scheduled for the first production in 
1952; 16, for the 1957 production. From 
the beginning, there has been a “Family 
Night” performance at 7:30 p.m. on Fri- 
day evenings, in addition to two matinees 
on Saturday afternoons. So popular is 
the “Family Night” event, which enables 
both father and mother to attend with 
their children, that the last production 
scheduled an additional “Family Night” 
performance on Saturday evening. In 
ticket sales the “Family Night” perform- 
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ances are the first to go. To meet the de- 
mand for tickets, the production run ex- 
tends over a period of four weekends. At 
an announced date, blocks of tickets may 
be secured by P-TA presidents at the City 
College finance office. These tickets are 
paid for at that time and held for re-sale 
later in the elementary schools. This ad- 
vance purchase by the schools gives the 


production its working capital. Since the 


philosophy behind the project is to make 
the theater experience available to every 
child in the community, the ticket price 
is kept at 35 cents. It is interesting to note 
that even with this small ticket price, the 
elaborate productions pay for themselves 
financially. Due to the pre-investment of 
Parent-Teacher Association funds in 
blocks of tickets and the assistance of the 
college administration in meeting some 
related production costs, the Theater 
for Children project has accumulated 
enough security to continue the practice 
of offering an elaborate full-scale produc- 
tion for a price every child can pay. 

After the announcement of production 
schedule and date to secure tickets, the 
next step in organizational procedure is to 
have the Parent-Teacher Association of 
each school sien up for ushering at spe- 
cific performances. Each school assists 
with the management of at least one per- 
formance, often more. Two parents take 
tickets at the outside door, and another 
two are stationed at the aisles to give 
out programs and assist with seating. All 
serve as hostesses for the autograph party 
which follows each performance in the 
patio outside the Little Theater. Pencils 
for this party have to be siven to each 
cast member as he exits down the aisle. 

A summary of the contribution made 


by the parent group is expressed by a 
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council representative, Mrs. Forncrook:* 


The members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion are a great help. They usher, sell tickets, 
take tickets at the door, help as hostesses at 
the autograph parties, help to publicize and 
create enthusiasm for the children’s theater 
during parent-teacher meetings, and assist in 
making this theater experience worthwhile 
and enjoyable. Parents in Santa Monica feel 
very fortunate in having a children’s theater 
and miss no opportunity to express apprecia- 
tion to the teachers, principals, the Santa 
Monica City College, and Theater Arts De- 
partment faculty and students who devote 
time and effort far beyond the call of duty to 
provide a high standard of dramatic experi- 
ence for the children of the community. 


The part played by the principals of 
the elementary schools is a vital one of 
liaison between school and home. Their 
willingness to cooperate in making a the- 
ater experience available to the children, 
their active assistance in having a pub- 
licity assembly prepared by the college 
to announce the play, their contact with 
the home by means of notices sent by the 
children, and their help in ticket sales 
have been the final factors in the success 
of the project. Two principals in particu- 
lar have been directly responsible for two 
important features of the Santa Monica 


project: 


The “Mistress of the Revels” as a hostess 
at each performance, greeting the audi- 
ences and introducing them to courteous 
theater manners, and releasing them in an 
orderly fashion for the autograph party 
at the end of the play. 


3 Ruth Forncrook, “Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations Co-operate in a Children’s Theater 
Project,” California Journal of Elementary Ed- 
ucation, XXV (February, 1957), 161. 
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2. The “tour” of a publicity assembly to the 
elementary schools, announcing the com- 
ing play and alerting the children to de- 
tails of buying tickets. 


The result of this cooperation between 
college, home, and elementary school has 
been a happy one for the children of the 
community. They have been introduced 
in the most satisfying manner possible to 
the wonder, the excitement, and the cul- 
ture of good theater. The experience has 
been rewarding for everyone: for the col- 
lege administration and theater staff for 
finding a genuine way to serve the com- 
munity; for the college theater student 


for re-acquaintance with the radiant re- 
action of children; for the parent and 
principal leaders for discovering a new 
way to serve in the enrichment of the 
child’s experience; and for the children 
in experiencing at firsthand the suspense 
and beauty of live theater. It is no won- 
der the actors and all the adults present 
feel an inner glow of content when the 
curtain opens and a child’s wondrous, 
“It’s in color!” fills the theater. ‘Their 
combined effort to make possible a new 
and vivid experience for children has 
been amply rewarded. 








Music in the Junior College 


VICTOR WOLFRAM 


MORE THAN twenty years ago a painstak- 
ing survey of the status of music in the 
college curriculum made clear the extent 
to which American colleges had embraced 
the art of music and its instruction.’ The 
problems and the challenges which con- 
front the music department of a junior 
college are not unlike those faced by the 
four-year institution ; however, the special 
conditions found in junior colleges, and 
the special contributions to education 
which these schools can offer, may cause 
certain shifts in emphasis. A detailed ex- 
amination, therefore, of the junior college 
music program may be helpful. 

It is not easy to define “the” college 
music program. A close look may reveal 
not one but several programs, possibly 
overlapping in their methods and their 
aims. There is the program of music in its 
community functions—a program of 
bands, choirs, glee clubs, and musical 
theater. There is the curriculum designed 
for the training of professional musicians. 
There is, as well, a program of avocational 
study which offers to amateurs the cul- 
tural enrichment of musical skills and in- 
sights. 

Not every school is prepared to explore 
all three of these parallel pathways. Some 
may venture with timidity upon only one. 
It is this writer’s conviction that every 





VICTOR WOLFRAM is Instructor in the Hu- 
manities, Colorado Woman's College, Denver, 
Colorado. 


aspect of musical study has importance 
for the junior college and needs to be in- 
cluded in a well-balanced music program. 


MUSIC AT THE PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 


It would be a wasteful loss if junior col- 
leges were to neglect their opportunity to 
teach music at the professional level to 
students who seek careers in some branch 
of the profession of music. The unique 
ability of the junior college to afford a 
haven of transition—socially, emotionally 
and academically—to the buffeted ado- 
lescent is needed by the student of music 
no less than by others. Indeed, the sensi- 
tivity of the young musician and his fre- 
quent awareness of cross-purposes with 
materialistic values may call imperatively 
for surroundings which, though they will 
not shelter him from the rigors of the 
world, will enable him to gather his 
strength for the encounters to come. 

The student who enters a famous con- 
servatory or matriculates in the large 
music department of a still larger univer- 
sity, fresh from years of prominence in a 
small community as the possessor of un- 
questioned musical talent, may find him- 
self surrounded by perhaps hundreds of 
others whose musical gifts are equal or 
superior to his own. Such a blow to the 
ego may have harmful effects which 
should not be underestimated. Failure to 


1 Randall Thompson, College Music (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1935). 
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make a healthy adjustment to this change 
of status has warped many lives and frus- 
trated many careers. A transitional period 
at the smaller, more friendly campus of 
a junior college can mitigate the severity 
of these painful personal adjustments. 

Academic adjustments also create con- 
flict for the student. A modern music 
school asks of its pupils, as composer and 
teacher William Bergsma says, “vigorous 
and total study (which) commonly comes 
to the student as a horrid shock.”? The 
young musician whose potentialities may 
be of the highest order often begins his 
professional training with little under- 
standing of how to study or how to prac- 
tice. Too often even his knowledge of 
musical subjects and techniques has been 
inadequately developed. The sudden per- 
ception of the enormity of his task can be 
disheartening. 

Although the junior college, if it is to 
teach music at the professional level, most 
emphatically must ask its students to work 
as vigorously and totally as would any 
other school, its greater opportunities for 
personal counseling and individualized 
instruction can guide the student through 
this most difficult time of growth and de- 
velopment, with an effectiveness that the 
larger and more impersonal school may 
not be able to match. 

If much time is not to be wasted de- 
spite these advantages, the junior college 
must have standards of musical instruc- 
tion equal to those at the large university 
or the great conservatory. The qualifi- 
cations of both the music faculty and the 
student body must be maintained at the 
highest level. Few junior colleges may be 





2 William Bergsma, “L&M Revisited” in The 
Juilliard Review, Fall, 1955. 
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able to add world-famous artists to their 
faculties, but their teachers can be musi- 
cians of high stature, comparable to those 
who, at a conservatory, might assist the 
great artist and would probably supervise 
the first years of the student’s conservatory 
education. 

The college has the profound responsi- 
bility of protecting the student from the 
tragic error of attempting to assume a 
career for which he is not suited. There 
is no more fiercely competitive profession 
than that of the musician, and it would 
be folly for a boy or girl to begin this 
arduous training without a reasonable 
chance of success. To quote again Wil- 
liam Bergsma: “The current figure for 
unemployment among members of the 
Musicians Union is over 80%. . . . Our art, 
as live music, exists on a few levels only: 
that of the topnotch and lucky soloist or 
orchestral performer, and that of the 
community musician, who may teach in 
the local high school or college. . . . All 
these must be first-rate professionals. .. . 
For the mediocre musician, there is 
simply no place left.””* 

Most leading schools of music require 
candidates for entrance to pass an exami- 
nation before they are accepted as stu- 
dents. This usually takes the form of an 
audition before a faculty committee to 
demonstrate the ability to perform with 
reasonable competence works of an ap- 
propriate difficulty and to give evidence 
of the candidate’s potential growth. In 
some schools a more objective measure- 
ment of musical potential, such as the 
Seashore Test, is also administered. With- 
out question, the music department of a 
junior college should similarly protect its 





3 Tbid. 
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students at the beginning of professional 
studies. For a brief time, this may cause 
a slight curtailment of enrollment, but 
within a few years a firm reputation for 
high standards will have attracted far 
more students than it may have excluded. 


TRAINING THE AMATEUR MUSICIAN 


To extend to the amateur a deeper 
understanding of the art of music is a 
function of the junior college music pro- 
gram which is easily as important as the 
training of professionals and may involve 
a much larger proportion of the student 
body. It must be conducted with as much 
seriousness of purpose as the professional 
studies and with standards equally high. 
For society as a whole, and for the wel- 
fare of musicians, there is no more urgent 
musical need. Music is not created in a 
vacuum; the audience is as essential as 
the composer or the performer. The ama- 
teur in music is as necessary as the pro- 
fessional if the art is to flourish. To state 
the matter another way, perhaps it is 
necessary to be an amateur of at least one 
art if the individual is to flourish. 

The greatest part of musical experience 
for any person lies in listening, and it is 
vitally important for amateurs to be 
trained to listen as an act of participation 
in an unfolding musical performance. Un- 
fortunately, this training is too easily sus- 
ceptible to superficiality of method and 
content. Randall Thompson’s survey‘ 
noted the inadequacy of courses in “‘music 
appreciation” at many of the colleges he 
visited. Music appreciation has fallen into 
a justified disrepute among musicians, apt 
as it is to consist of a smattering of tech- 
nical terminology not fully understood by 
the student, a few details of the lives of 


* Thompson, op. cit. 
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composers, and subjective descriptions of 
the emotional content of compositions 
which can serve only to obscure the reality 
of the art. One can imagine the anguished 
protests that might arise were, let us say, 
English literature to be taught in such a 
manner! 

A study of the literature of music can 
be a source of great satisfaction to the lay- 
man, but he must approach it with at 
least a modicum of scholarship, with a 
sense of the place of music in the entire 
development of human thought, and with 
a certain minimum knowledge of music 
theory. 

In gaining musical understanding, 
there is no substitute for actually learn- 
ing to make music. To learn to play or 
sing will enable the amateur to share some 
of the experiences that befall the great 
artist. Here again, however, there is the 
danger of the superficial approach. The 
feeling that standards of instruction 
should be lowered when the pupil is an 
amateur is as prevalent as the belief that 
some virtue exists for the amateur in the 
mere act of performance, no matter how 
poorly or inartistically this may be done. 

The constant disregard of musical 
values, of tonal beauty, of accuracy of 
content and of faithfulness to the com- 
poser’s intentions can only blunt, rather 
than sharpen, an understanding and love 
of music. Olga Samaroff, a concert pianist 
and artist teacher who was also deeply de- 
voted to the enlightened training of ama- | 
teur musicians, has written: “Nine out of 
ten people, if asked what they remember 
of their instrumental musical education 
will speak of how they held their hands, 
or how their knuckles were rapped by irate 


. . In the overwhelming ma- 


teachers. . 
jority of cases, actual musical experience 
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in the course of such study was so slight 
.., that when coercion was removed the 
student lost interest or rejected music en- 
tirely. A love of music can scarcely be ex- 
pected to thrive on a diet of ugly 
sounds... .”° 

It is the thoughful, imaginative, pains- 
taking pursuit of artistry, differing only 
in degree from the work of the profes- 
sional, that admits the amateur to the 
initiation of true musical insight. The level 
of musicianship at which he must aim is 
no lower than for the professional. His 
technical ability may be smaller, his imag- 
ination less vivid, his dedication to self- 
improvement less consuming, but in his 
music the amateur must never be careless, 
thoughtless, undiscerning. This is a difh- 
cult challenge, and no person should at- 
tempt the study of music who imagines 
that it will be easy. It is, nevertheless, a 
rewarding task, by no means beyond the 
reach of the average person of good in- 
telligence. 

The teacher of music who works with 
amateurs needs to be as good a musician 
as the artist teacher (if indeed he is not 
the very same person) and must be pos- 
sessed, if such a thing be possible, of even 
greater patience and sympathy. Consider 
the teacher’s problem. In a brief half hour 
or hour weekly, he must train his pupil 





5 Olga Samaroff Stokowski, The Layman’s 
Music Book (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1935), p. 23. 
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in performance skills, musicianship, rep- 
ertory; he must teach notation, ear-train- 
ing, and the rudiments of harmony, coun- 
terpoint, and form; and if the musical 
experience is to be meaningful, he must 
present some knowledge of music history 
and the literature of music. 

Obviously, this cannot be done ade- 
quately in the time granted. It seems of 
the utmost importance that the applied 
music lesson for amateurs be supple- 
mented by class study of the theory, the 
literature, and the materials of music.® In 
recognition of the special problems of the 
amateur musician, these class meetings 
need to be distinctly separate from the 
courses, possibly similar but more inten- 
sive, designed for professional training. 

A discipline of this nature, whether it 
be in the musical, the visual, or the verbal 
arts, transcends the level of the dilettante, 
yet encourages the amateur in the life of 
art and the art of living. The junior col- 
lege, with its emphasis upon general edu- 
cation, has a unique opportunity to ac- 
complish this goal. With the university, 
the professional, and the graduate school, 
the junior colleges can share the responsi- 
bility to perpetuate the dignity of thought 
and to enlarge the boundaries of cre- 
ativity. 





6 Randall Thompson observed (op. cit.) that 
many colleges withheld academic credit for ap- 
plied music lessons unless they were augmented 
by theoretical study. 





More About ‘‘The Nature of Junior College 


Administration’’ 


THE UNDERSIGNED wish to enter their 
protest against the point of view expressed 
in John Bartky’s “The Nature of Junior 
College Administration” in the /Juntor 
College Journal, September, 1957, pp. 
3-7. We admit that junior colleges per- 
form some functions and services which 
distinguish them from four-year colleges 
and universities, but to go to Dean Bart- 
ky’s extreme of declaring them to be an 
entirely different species of educational 
institution is without justification. But 
the most absurd, and yet dangerous, con- 
tention presented in the article is that by 
their nature junior colleges require ad- 
ministrative dictatorship; the contention 
is unsuccessfully made to appear self-ev- 
ident, and then it is given a veneer of 
acceptability by the remarkable semantic 
distortion of saying that such an admini- 
strative set-up is democratic. The whole 
point of view is garnished by such am- 
biguous bits of jargon as “to meet the 
needs of the community” and “to edu- 
cate the whole individual to the maximum 
of his capacity.” Why he believes junior 
colleges to be more under the dictates of 
society than four-year colleges and uni- 
versities, Dean Bartky fails to elucidate. 

We suggest that the real point of the 
article is to justify practices already ap- 
plied by many junior college administra- 
tors; many, but not all, of them have 
come up from the ranks of secondary 
school administration where administra- 


tors, school boards and state education 
associations combine to enforce conform- 
ity on faculties of schools. Some of these 
former public school men have been able 
to divest themselves of such practices. 

A part of the responsibility for this in- 
doctrination in docility rests with many 
of our teachers’ colleges and colleges of 
education. And we do not believe that 
snide references to four-year colleges and 
universities which 
Bartky’s remarks, and which in fact char- 
acterize all too frequently the attitudes of 
professional educationists, do the junior 
colleges a bit of good. 


characterize Dean 
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Trinidad, Colorado 


One who recognizes the nascent ideas 
of another is a philanthropist whether he 
praises or condemns. Hence I thank Doc- 
tors Taylor and Dick for their charity as 
well as for this opportunity to correct 
their misconceptions of what I wrote. 
Now I can deny the charge that my words 
were snide. “Snide” suggests both inade- 
quacy and deceit. I plead guilty to being 
inadequate but not to acting with the in- 
tent to deceive. 
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I thought it was obvious that I was 
justifying “practices already applied by 
many junior college administrators;” I 
felt that these were entitled to a fair trial. 
Does the democracy of Doctors Taylor 
and Dick go so far as to deny administra- 
tion the basic right to hear the charges 
against itself and to defend against these? 
Is an administrator wrong whenever he 
does something the faculty does not like? 
Is not the administrator the represent- 
ative for a ruling majority—a local ma- 
jority, in most instances, whose voice can 
be clearly heard? If the will of the people 
does not supersede the desires of a fac- 
ulty few, what kind of democracy is this? 

Doctors Taylor and Dick give expres- 
sion to the American’s abnormal fear of 
strong leadership, a fear so intense he 
sticks his head in the sand whenever such 
leadership is necessary so he cannot see 
it. They appear to be subconsciously sus- 
picious of administration and emotionally 
resentful of it. Let me assure them that 
administrators are even more fearful and 
more justifiably resentful of faculty. I was 
a junior college administrator (who came 
from secondary education but had been 
purified by ten years as head of a mathe- 
matics department in a college) and the 
faculty was always on my back like the 
fleas on a dog, continually reminding me 
that I was only a dog. 

Doctors Taylor and Dick should not 
permit their academic dislike for profes- 
sional educators to make them deaf to 
what these might say. Professional edu- 
cators, to my dismay, do not preach fac- 
ulty docility, but advocate a faculty rev- 
olution which is both bloody and violent 
against administration. Professional edu- 
cators unfortunately employ jargon to ex- 
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press themselves, but the jargon I used 
would be understood by even a novice 
and I have a sneaking suspicion that most 
of my readers understood what I meant. 
I agree that education is bare without its 
jargon, but anthropology without its 
clothing of fancy words and common 
phrases that mean things other than they 
say would be eligible for the same nudist 
colony. 

The task of the administrator is a 
menial one. His status is somewhere be- 
tween that of a messenger boy or janitor 
and a policeman, for he functions as all 
three. He carries messages from the pub- 
lic to the faculty. He cleans up faculty 
messes and he enforces the law. The 


anxiety of a faculty of scholars to identify 
with him can only be explained by ab- 
normal psychology. The status of a 
teacher is so far superior to that of an ad- 
ministrator that it is difficult to under- 
stand why faculties want to administer. 

My critics suggest that I exaggerate 
the difference between a junior college 
and a university. If they feel by doing so 
I have injured their prestige such was not 
my intent. A junior college is a teaching 
institution, a university a research organi- 
zation. Which is more dignified and more 
significant ; teaching humans or watching 
rats? 

Doctors Taylor and Dick must be two 
brilliant young men. I know they are 
brilliant from their letter, and I recog- 
nize them as being young from the vio- 
lence of their attack. I, on the other hand, 
am a stupid old man, not too anxious to 
fight. I therefore withdraw my solution 
to the problem and leave the whole busi- 
ness to my younger and more clever col- 
leagues. What in their mind are the rela- 
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tive powers of public, faculty, and ad- 
ministration in the junior college? Who 
has the say? Let me caution them to at- 
tack this problem without prejudice, 
emotion or bigotry and above all without 
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resorting to snide words! 
Joun Bartky 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Interest in International Relations 


Hazel Tutt Long, William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri 


THE COURSE in International Relations 
at William Woods College is organized 
as “an introduction to contemporary in- 
ternational relations, including the de- 
velopment of the law of nations, the 
agencies and factors governing a nation’s 
foreign policies, the growth of interna- 
tional organizations and the economic 
and political competition and coopera- 
tion among nations.” 

The text covers these basic items, but 
current magazine articles are chosen for 
the subjects discussed each week. The 
articles are assigned on Wednesday, and 
on the following Monday the class dis- 
cussion centers around them. Such maga- 
zines as Foreign Affairs, Foreign Policy, 
Bulletins, U. N. Bulletin, Atlantic 
Monthly, New Republic, The Nation, 
Harper's, New York Times Magazine are 
used. Questions on these assignments are 
included in the regular quiz. 

Each student is responsible for reading 
one current book in international rela- 
tions. The report on the book is given in 
the class period, in the International Re- 


lations Club or in convocation. Some of 
the books reviewed have been: This Is 
Our World, Louis Fischer; Africa’s Chal- 
lenge to America, Chester Bowles; TJ ar- 
get, the World, edited by Evion Kirk- 
patrick; The Meaning of Yalta, edited by 
John L. Snell; The Changing World of 
Soviet Russia, David Dallin; The Open 
Mind, J. Robert Oppenheimer; France, 
The Tragic Years, Sisley Huddleston. 

The students evaluate the course as 

helpful in: 

1. Gaining insight into the actual 
workings of international principles, 
institutions and policies. 
Familiarizing them with magazines 
not generally read. 

Understanding of problems of each 
nation of the international political 
and economic scene. 

Making intelligent reading of news- 
papers possible. 


Recognizing propaganda and arriv- 
ing at truth by elimination, com- 
parison, and evaluation. 











The Functions of Good Public Relations 


in Junior Colleges 


JESSE P. 


GOOD PUBLIC relations in junior colleges 
is not essentially different from that in 
any other type of higher educational in- 
stitution. There are some differences in 
emphasis between public relations func- 
tions in community colleges and those 
with far-ranging constituencies. But all 
types of colleges have relationships with 
the communities in which they lie and 
with a constituency that reaches beyond 
the bounds of the local community. A 
public community college has a definite 
relationship to the state, its 
bodies, and the regional accrediting asso- 


legislative 


ciation; with its alumni, senior institu- 
tions, and other junior colleges. Colleges 
have relationships with the federal gov- 
ernment with respect to laws that may be 
enacted. Relations between community 
colleges and the government comprise 
provisions in vocational education, direc- 
tives of the Veterans’ Administration re- 
lease from service to attend college, and 
so forth. 

Present studies by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School have definite bearings on the 
recognition of junior colleges. The mov- 
ing picture made by the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation will have a national audi- 
ence and will create understanding of, 
and interest in, the place of two-year 
colleges as well as universities. 

To use a Biblical phrase, “No man 
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lives to himself and no man dies to him- 
self.” “No college lives to itself and no 
college dies to itself.” We are all bounded 
by contiguous territories of many publics 
and many relationships. Indeed, the early 
Christians gathered strength and inspira- 
tion from the conviction that they were 
definitely related to those who had suf- 
fered and gone to their reward. “Seeing 
then that we are surrounded by so great 
a cloud of witnesses let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us.” 
Whether or not we share the cosmic views 
of early Christian people, it is certain that 
all of us are deeply indebted to those who 
have worked in education—especially 
those in our colleges who have made valu- 
able contributions. The school adminis- 
trator who thinks that little or nothing 
worthwhile was accomplished until he 
arrived on the scene is neglecting one of 
his good publics—the people who labored 
before and into whose labors he has en- 
tered. 

Good public relations, then, is based 
on a full recognition of the far-reaching 
public every junior college has. To name 
a few, consider them as falling into a 
series of concentric circles. The chief ad- 
ministrator is in the center, because in 
the final analysis success or failure will be 
laid at his feet. If a man’s shoulders are 
not broad enough to bear this kind of re- 
sponsibility he should, for his own best 
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interests, seek a position where less re- 
sponsibility will fall upon him! 

More immediately around the adminis- 
trator is a circle with his trustees, or board 
of control (in many cases the superin- 
tendent of schools, the members of his 
faculty and their families, his students 
and their parents). Perhaps removed 
just a little is the circle of taxpayers and 
contributors to his institution. For inde- 
pendent colleges there are the churches 
and religious leaders. Educational foun- 
dations’ friendship and understanding 
could form another significant circle. Still 
another circle might include the alumni 
and former students—business and indus- 
trial concerns whose interest in the prod- 
uct of the college is increasing, along 
with the demands for better-trained per- 
sonnel. Moreover, the fact that in many 
communities business and industrial ad- 
visory committees have been organized to 
assist the colleges in designing courses of 
study and methods of teaching to make 
them as realistic as possible with respect 
to future employment highlights relation- 
ships between colleges and their commu- 
nities. Probably very near this circle we 
will find the senior colleges and universi- 
ties whose influence can mean a great 
deal for better or worse. There are also 
state departments of education, collegiate 
commissions, regional accrediting associa- 
tions, national associations of several 
kinds. Within all of these are publics 
which must be recognized, understood, 
and appreciated and with which the col- 
lege will be wise to cooperate. 

Within these circles, what are the func- 
tions of good public relations of a com- 
munity or junior college? As we see it, 
there are the following things to be done: 

(1) The person responsible for public 
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relations must know the product! In the 
business world it is automobiles, legal 
services, dishwashers, pianos, or aspirin. 
In education the product is sound instruc- 
tion by highly-qualified teachers; it is stu- 
dent personnel services: testing, guid- 
ance, counseling, placement, follow-up; 
it is good libraries, studio and shops; it 
includes good student living conditions 
and associations. It is above-board ath- 
letics, in short, good sportsmanship. What 
your public relations says about your prod- 
uct, however, through word of mouth and 
the printed page, must be measured by 
the truth. The college’s product must be 
what it claims. Anything less will be fatal. 

At this point we must mention good 
public relations is like a telephone—not a 
broadcasting system. It has a speaker and 
a receiver; it is a “two-way street.” The 
function of good public relations includes 
bringing public opinion home to the ad- 
ministrator about what his contiguous 
public thinks the college is, as well as 
informing the public about the college. 
It is a responsibility in good public rela- 
tions to uncover what the public thinks 
the college is. If the public is right, fine, 
reinforce this view; if it is wrong, set it 
straight. 

The personalities of the chief adminis- 
trator, his staff, and faculty are an impor- 
tant part of the college “product.” One 
can feel their influence on a college cam- 
pus. It is intangible but definable in 
terms of friendliness, enthusiasm, sense of 
unity of purpose, cooperation ,etc. I re- 
call so well one of my visits to a junior 
college. As I approached the campus sev- 
eral students smilingly greeted me with a 


pleasant “Good morning!” I asked where 
I might find the president. Several stu- 
dents volunteered to show me the way. 











As we walked toward the administration 
building they proudly told me what a 
wonderful man the president was and 
what a fine school they had. When we 
parted they wished me a pleasant time 
and said, “We certainly hope to see you 
again.” Only a heart of stone, or a man 
with the hide of an elephant, would not 
be able to detect at once the radiant in- 
fluence of the personalities in the center 
circle of this college. It is an integral part 
of the college product, and its worth is 
almost priceless. It is public relations from 
within, spreading without. 

(2) Another public relations function 
is concerned with the consumer—the stu- 
dents. Satisfaction and enthusiasm on 
their part for their instructors and 
courses, fairness and equity from the ad- 
ministration—these add up to their say- 
ing they would be happy to enroll in this 
college if they had it to do over. It also 
adds up to their return for the second 
year at the junior college, to their success 
in life as workers, citizens, and members 
of families, or their good records in higher 
education. Whenever a college can be cer- 
tain that its student-consumers are satis- 
fied with the product, measured in terms 
of performance, it has gained an impor- 
tant and valuable asset in goodwill. 

It is strange to me to find out how few 
junior colleges have a regular, consistent 
follow-up program, both for graduates 
and drop-outs. A few days ago I visited a 
junior college and found out that the rate 
of attrition from the first to the second 
year was almost 60 per cent. I asked the 
president why this condition prevailed, 
and he replied, “I really don’t know.” I 
am sure he told the truth. There were no 
final interviews with those leaving, and 
the college had no follow-up program for 
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the past ten years. In other words, there 
was dissatisfaction among the consumers, 
but the college had not taken the trouble 
to find out why. No business would let 
this situation remain. It would make 
changes in the product to satisfy the con- 
sumers. The president could have asked 
himself and his staff some pertinent ques- 
tions and then sought the answers. That’s 
good public relations. Was the college 
oversold in the first place? Were there 
rumors that students did not receive full 
credit when they transferred? Were there 
reports that they did not do well in sen- 
ior colleges? Was discipline too lax, or too 
strict? Was the second year well organ- 
ized to complement the curriculum of the 
first? Did the college lag in social life, 
student government, or did the adminis- 
tration have a dull-to-deaf ear to student 
complaints and representations? 

Investigation into the consumers’ views 
would help greatly in correcting an ac- 
knowledged and expensive defect in this 
institution. A good program of public re- 
lations was advised—one that would pay 
educational and economic dividends. We 
pointed out that the longer the present 
situation continued the more it would in- 
crease in seriousness, gathering weight 
like the proverbial snowball. We may hes- 
itate to grant the student as consumer is 
“always right” in the sense that the mer- 
chant says his customer is always right. 
We know the student is not always cor- 
rect in knowledge and attitudes. But it is 
the function of good public relations to 
convince him that the product is right 
and secure his acceptance or bring to the 
administration reliable information on 
which policies and programs can be ad- 
justed to gain acceptance by the student- 
consumer. 
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(3) Effective communication is an- 
other function of junior college public re- 
lations. In this it is well to follow well- 
defined practices and secure personnel 


with know-how. When we want science 
taught, we employ a well-educated teach- 
er, give him the space, equipment, time, 
a living salary, reasonable security and 
freedom for his work. Yet colleges are shy 
about hiring a qualified public relations 
staff. There are professional associations 
responsible for current information on 
public relations, such as the American 
College Public Relations Association, the 
American Alumni Council, and regional 
associations of these groups. They do not 
take the place of individual ability to 
speak and write effectively and of know- 
ing how to deal with people, but it is pos- 
sible to get a great deal of help from them 
and their publications. If a job is to be 
done well, however, it is necessary to ob- 
tain a person trained and experienced to 
do the work! 

In the April, 1956, College Public Re- 
lations Quarterly, Melvin Scarlett, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations at Northwestern 
State College, Alva, Oklahoma, suggests 
that the director should have status in the 
college as a vice-president! His arguments 
for this are that “(a) he can speak with 
knowledge and authority to representa- 
tives of the various communications me- 
dia; (b) he can plan long-range public 
relations policies and campaigns in har- 
mony with the plans and aims of the in- 
stitution; (c) he might advise the council 
as to the possible relations consequences 
of contemplated policies and actions.” 

We may or may not agree with Mr. 
Scarlett’s position, but it is necessary for 
the director to have access to all impor- 
tant information on policies, plans, pro- 
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grams, and personalities and to be free to 
communicate to policy-making authori- 
ties what he knows about probable public 
reactions. He must be one who knows 
how to write for the press and understand 
the importance of timing and absolute 
fairness in dealing with the press, radio, 
and television. If he holds responsibility 
for the catalog, brochures, and similar re- 
leases, his integrity in presenting the story 
of the college must be fully demonstrated 
at all times. The long-range policies of 
the college and what it aims to accom- 
plish are far more important, according 
to Nelson Hyde of Hamilton College, 
“than one-shot ideas for a ‘big splash.’ ” 

There are many avenues of communi- 
cations, such as radio, television, conven- 
tions both off and on the campus, church 
and religious gatherings, but one of the 
most important is direct, personal contact 
with key people. In many communities 
there are only a relatively few people 
whose opinions and judgments tend to 
control a great deal of public thinking. 
The function of good public relations, 
then, would be to present effectively the 
facts about the college to these influen- 
tial leaders. In doing this the effective- 
ness of personality and articulate skills 
rates highly. Naturally, if the director 
possesses the ability of forceful self- 
expression, he will convince large groups 


_ in his appeals. By all means he must be 


gifted in communicating with persons face 
to face. 

(4) In the September, 1956, issue of 
the Junior College Journal, Dr. Bill J. 
Priest, president of American River Jun- 
ior College, California, brings out a very 
important point in his article, “What In- 
dustrial Public Relations Can Teach Us.” 
He emphasizes the service aspect of busi- 
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ness and industrial concerns. He means 
not only the services on products sold to 
consumers but general services to the com- 
munity, the state, colleges, charitable in- 
stitutions and society in general. He calls 
it “The Good Corporate Citizen Con- 
cept.” He says, “This concept is one 
which is receiving more and more atten- 
tion among leaders in industrial public 
relations. It is industry’s answer to those 
who condemn it as being impersonal, in- 
human, acquisitive, and indifferent to its 
responsibilities to society. It involves ac- 
tive concern over matters of community 
welfare which have no immediate influ- 
ence on company operations.” Dr. Priest 
suggests that good public relations by the 
junior and community colleges requires 
involvement in school-community rela- 
tions in many respects that may or may 
not be directly related to the program of 
the college itself. 

Good public relations for the college 
through community activities is created 
by indirection: church 
membership, fraternal organizations, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, parent-teacher 


dinner clubs, 


groups, the Community Chest, and com- 
munity concert series. And, to whatever 
extent possible, for every type of college 
the enlargement of opportunities for 
adults to study, discuss, and improve 
themselves as persons and workers is one 
of the very best functions of good public 
relations. Every legitimate activity that 
can be fostered and promoted to improve 
the general life of the community and the 
state is “bread cast upon the water” for 
the colleges. If it is good public relations 
for business and industry—and it appar- 
ently is—then it is even better for the 
colleges because they are social institu- 
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tions whose primary purpose is to im- 
prove society. 

(5) In the final analysis, the greatest 
function of good public relations is found 
in valuable services given by the college. 
If people, whether in the community or 
in the constituency, believe that college 
education is a frill, an ornament that may 
or may not be important, they are quite 
likely to have little interest in it! If, on 
the other hand, they know that college 
education is interlocked with business and 
industrial progress, social advancement, 
better citizenship, and increased earning 
ability, they are already convinced that it 
is indispensable. 

In securing adequate finances, either 
from tax sources or contributions, it is a 
basic principle, that service is the key and 
not merely needs. Every college has 
needs. These needs, however, must be 
fully justified on the basis of services. The 
public must be honestly and continuously 
informed about them. They must be dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of those who 
hold the string to the pocketbooks. In 
practically all cases where this has been 
done effectively, financial support has 
been given. 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges is engaged in a national pro- 
gram of public information, and the jun- 
ior colleges contributed over $20,000 for 
this operation during its first year. The 
strategy of the program is pointed in the 
direction of personal interviews with 
leaders in business, industry, medicine, 
foundations, and in education and legis- 
latures. Presentations have stressed serv- 
ices the junior colleges are rendering to 
society. All available knowledge is needed 
about the services colleges have given in 
the past, what they are doing now, and 
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what their plans are for further and bet- 
ter services in the future. 

Respecting the service factor in good 
public relations, we wish to close with a 
concrete illustration. Extensive studies 
were carried on in the city of Chicago 
under the progressive leadership of the 
superintendent of schools, Dr. Benjamin 
C. Willis, and a special committee with 
Dr. Peter J. Masiko, Jr., as chairman, 
that revealed the three branches of Chi- 
cago City Junior College were giving 
good services but that their services were 
in great need of expansion to other sec- 
tions of the city. As a result, a fourth 
branch began operations. However, it was 
discovered that great numbers of people 
employed full time could not take advan- 
tage of the offerings of the colleges. 
Therefore, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education came forward with a 
grant of $160,000, and the Board of 
Education appropriated an additional 
$50,000 for two main purposes: to utilize 
the best teachers in four subjects as a be- 
ginning test run for the concurrent in- 
struction of students in selected classes 
in the junior colleges; and to make avail- 
able such instruction to all persons in the 
city who wished to pursue one or more 
subjects in their homes, with or without 
credit, by way of television. This far- 
flung instructional program is free to all 
citizens of Chicago. 
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Students enrolled in these four courses 
outside the junior college walls numbered 
1,325: 589 in biology, 709 in English, 
646 in social science, and 589 in political 
science. These students registered for 
credit, and in addition, over 3,000 syllabi 
were sent to persons not registered for 
credit. Within the junior colleges, some 
classes were conducted with television 
and others without its use as a test run 
for comparisons in learning. Here is an 
outstanding example of good public rela- 
tions based squarely on service to people. 
Dr. Masiko tells me that it is the greatest 
program for public good will that the 
junior colleges in Chicago ever had. It 
is expected that within three years, if 
all goes well with the experiment, a full 
college course of study for two years will 
be offered to Chicagoans who wish to 
profit by this program. 

My closing recommendation is to urge 
you, with all the conviction I have, to 
present to all of your publics, honestly, 
factually, consistently, and continuously 
knowledge and understanding of what 
you are doing, your needs for what must 
be done, and your development plans to 
meet these needs. Above all else, be cer- 
tain to make it clear that your services are 
given in the best interests of our people, 
our nation, the world in which we live to- 
day, and not in the interests of an insti- 
tution. 








FROM APRIL to September of this year 
through a press clipping service, 206 
newspaper editorials from all sections of 
the United States have been received con- 
cerning the urgency and advantages of 
establishing junior colleges. This fact 
alone is significant because this number 
of editorials has not to our knowledge 
appeared often in the newspapers of the 
United States in a period of two or three 
years. The editorials are significant with 
respect to the widespread interest of pro- 
viding facilities for the oncoming masses 
of students. 

We gave attention to a number of 
magazine articles and newspaper edito- 
rials in the September issue of the Journal. 
However, since that time editorials have 
continued to come in. In order to keep 
our readers better posted on general pub- 
lic opinion we are using some more of the 
editorials in this issue of the Journal. 

Macon, Georgia, News, June 27: 

“Governor Griffin’s hope of making 
junior college education more widely 
available through establishment of such 
institutions in urban centers in Georgia 
has been warmly received over the state. 

“Higher education’s four-year schools 
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are having to increase costs to help make 
ends meet and still can’t begin to accept 
the number of students applying. 

“At the same time, junior colleges in 
smaller towns have no charge for costly 
living quarters for students. 

“The governor would put the empha- 
sis on education. No frills, no club life, 
just junior college instruction for those 
who want it and can get it in urban areas 
by living at home and attending school 
during the day. 

“The possibilities are certainly worth 
developing.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer, May 19: 

‘Community colleges to serve the rising 
tide of young people in large and middle- 
sized cities could be two-year schools, to 
take the load off of established universi- 
ties. Or they could provide a full four- 
year course. They could be set up in avail- 
able office buildings until more attrac- 
tive and better equipped facilities were 
built. And they might be branches of ma- 
jor state universities in order to draw 
upon the managerial and academic re- 
sources of older institutions. 

‘Some time ago Ohio State University 
announced it would look into the matter 
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of setting up branches out through the 
state. It heard promptly from 65 Ohio 
communities, all of them eager to have 
such centers for community education 
and ready to help provide buildings, sites, 
scholarship funds and financial support. 

“Tt is possible that there also are some 
small, struggling private colleges which 
already have campus and buildings not 
fully used and which could be expanded 
rapidly and substantially if they became 
state-supported community colleges. Even 
in Cincinnati, with two universities, there 
probably is need for a two-year state-sup- 
ported college to help carry the future 
student load. 

“Gov. C. William O'Neill has a group 
of able persons exploring this whole prob- 
lem. The sooner it can make comprehen- 
sive report, the better able we shall be in 
Ohio to meet the challenge of rising en- 
rollments—without diluting the quality 
of education now available.” 

Charlotte, North Carolina, News, Au- 
gust 30: 

“Charlotte’s community colleges have 
offered Mecklenburgers a bargain rather 
than a burden in their request for a 
$915,000 bond issue. 

“It is a bargain the community must 
accept in its own best interests and those 
of its children. The alternative is to im- 
pede Mecklenburg’s burgeoning indus- 
trial growth and to deny Mecklenburg 
youth the skills and knowledge they must 
have to profit from that growth. 

“If anything, the college expansion 
program has been delayed too long. The 
need for additional facilities for higher 
education in this most under-colleged 
area of the state has long been a matter of 
pressing concern to local and state offi- 
cials. The need in the immediate future 
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is certain to be much greater and more of 
a factor in the economic and social de- 
velopment of the Piedmont area. The 
proposed expansion program is the only 
way to meet this need. It also is the most 
economical way. 

“Charlotte and Carver Colleges have 
served more than ample apprentice pe- 
riods. They have rendered invaluable 
service to thousands of youths and adults 
in the decade since they were established. 
Charlotte College, for example, has given 
college credit courses to more than 3,000 
students. It has served an equal number 
in its adult education program—qualify- 
ing people for better jobs, teaching them 
the means for profitable use of leisure 
time, helping them explore the wide 
worlds of science, literature and lan- 
guages. 

“Carver College has done an equally 
admirable job on an equally short shoe- 
string.” 

Fairbury, Nebraska, Journal, Septem- 
ber 12: 

“The Fairbury College is an institution 
of which Fairbury people may be justly 
proud. The enrollment this year is the 
highest in its history which is an indica- 
tion of the need for the college. It is, first 
of all, a great benefit to students to be 
able to secure two years of education at 
less expense, and with more personal in- 
struction than at a four-year college. 

“Another benefit of the College is as 
an asset to the community, not only from 
a strictly business standpoint, but it adds 
greatly to the desirability of Fairbury as 
a place to live and should be one of the 
considerations for new industries. 

“The junior college movement has 
been receiving renewed emphasis recent- 
ly. More than a third of the legislatures 








this past year considered proposals for ex- 
panding or giving increased support for 
two-year colleges. Florida, for example, 
is looking toward establishment of a com- 
plete statewide system aimed at placing 
a community college within a 30-mile dis- 
tance of at least 96 per cent of the state’s 
high school graduates. 

‘Mississippi has zoned the entire state 
into junior college districts. New York is 
aiming for comprehensive community 
colleges. Wyoming and Illinois this year 
established new appropriations for two- 
year colleges. 

“In Nebraska new junior colleges 
should not be placed too close to existing 
junior colleges or other institutions of 
higher learning. Yet there is probably 
need for additional junior colleges in the 
state, and these should be partially sup- 
ported by the state. 

“With the great increase in the num- 
ber of students who desire instruction 
above the high school level there will 
have to be facilities provided to take care 
of them. It would be better to provide 
two years of instruction for part of the 
students in two-year colleges rather than 
overcrowd the University.” 

Bel Air, Maryland, Aegis, September 
12: 


“The opening of Harford Junior Col- 
lege on Wednesday represents a distinct 
innovation in this county’s public educa- 
tional system and affords ambitious young 
people an exceptional opportunity to at- 
tend a higher institution of learning at a 
nominal cost. As time rolls along the 
value of this junior college will become 
increasingly evident. 

“Certainly the college opened its class- 
rooms under very auspicious circum- 
stances. Months of advance work faith- 
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fully performed by representatives of the 
Board of Education resulted in the lay- 
ing of solid foundation all along the line. 
Adequate quarters were provided, highly 
acceptable courses for a school of this 
type were approved, a well qualified Dean 
engaged, and an exceptional staff of in- 
structors recruited. All of the essentials 
for a first-rate junior college are all ready 
and it now remains for qualified pupils to 
take advantage of them.” 

Enterprise, Alabama, Ledger, August 
29: 

“Speaking of schools, we have been 
thinking for some time about the need 
for higher education, and in hearing 
about the growing crowded conditions in 
our colleges, we feel the time is rapidly 
approaching when towns the size of En- 
terprise are going to have to take a little 
more of the higher education responsi- 
bilities. 

“Too many of our high school gradu- 
ates are leaving school each year when 
there is a greatly increasing demand for 
college graduates. Too often the high 
school graduate would like to continue 
his education but is unable to do so 
through lack of sufficient funds for board 
and tuition and other essentials. 

“If Enterprise had a junior college, of- 
fering the first two years of a college edu- 
cation right here, without the necessity of 
leaving home, many more students would 
be moving into the field of higher educa- 
tion and the educational level of our area 
would increase correspondingly. 

“If we are to have a junior college, we 
believe it will have to be a private insti- 
tution—not state supported—but the de- 
mand is growing, present colleges are be- 
coming overcrowded, students now in the 
grades may find themselves deprived of 
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the opportunity for a college education 
unless more junior colleges are organized 
in cities like Enterprise. 

“Think it over. This is another oppor- 
tunity for Enterprise.” 

Jackson, Michigan, 
August 31: 

“In this era of more or less permanent 


Citizen-Patriot, 


‘crisis in education,’ surveys and studies 
purporting to give all the answers come 
at about a dime a dozen. And the con- 
tents of many of these reports are confus- 
ing or downright fantastic. 

“We are impressed, however, by a 
progress report submitted to the Michi- 
gan legislature by a New Mexico educa- 
tor it hired to do a two-year study on 
higher education needs in the state. 

“While the project is incomplete, the 
director, Dr. John Dale Russell, imme- 
diately recommends the establishment of 
23 additional two-year community or 
junior colleges. 

“Economy is the objective behind this 
recommendation. A saving is involved for 
students and their parents through taking 
the first two years of college work at home 
and for the taxpayers who have to sup- 
port the big colleges and universities. 

“This opinion comes as a refreshing de- 
velopment in a period when many ad- 
ministrators of the major schools appear 
to be trying to sell the idea that their 
institutions must be expanded to accom- 
modate every boy and girl who will grad- 
uate from high school within the next 
half century. 

“For years the Citizen-Patriot has sup- 
ported the idea that junior colleges in 
Jackson and other communities through- 
out the state offer more education for the 
dollar as well as opportunities for school- 
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ing to youths who might otherwise be de- 
nied it. 

“It’s good to find the state’s expert in 
our corner.” 

Garden City, New York, Newsday, 
September 13: 

“The lines of frustrated Long Islanders 
in search of a college education are grow- 
ing longer every year. 

“Greater Long Island’s lack of space 
and of colleges was dramatized twice in 
the past week as Adelphi and Hofstra 
turned away students anxious to register 
for evening classes. Adelphi turned down 
more than 300 applicants; Hofstra, ap- 
proximately 1,000.” 

Ocala, Florida, Star-Banner, Septem- 
ber 12: 

“The important place the community 
junior college will occupy in the educa- 
tional system of Florida is indicated by 
the record enrollments being reported by 
two private junior colleges which are 
opening for the fall term. They are lo- 
cated at Tampa and Orlando. 

“Florida Christian College, at ‘Tampa, 
expects to break all records, attendance 
and otherwise, when it opens its doors 
this week. According to reports from the 
office of the registrar, the college will en- 
roll the largest number of full-time stu- 
dents in its history, the largest number of 
women and the largest freshman class, 
from 27 states and two foreign countries. 
Two hundred and forty students have 
been registered so far and an enrollment 
of 250 is expected this year. Last year 
there were 228 students. 

“It should be noted that the group of 
young men and women, members of the 
Christian College choir, made a fine im- 
pression on the overflow crowd that filled 
the skyroom at the Silver Springs restau- 











rant at the appreciation banquet for the 
operators of that resort. 

“The Orlando Junior College opened 
its doors during the week with an indica- 
tion there would be a record enrollment 
in both the day and night divisions. With 
advance registrations of 540, it was indi- 
cated the final figure will exceed by far 
the previous high of 550 last fall.” 

Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State Journal, 
September 13: 

“Support of the independent, non-tax- 
supported colleges and universities is one 
of the great responsibilities of the Ameri- 
can people. 

‘The contribution of these institutions 
to the strength and fiber of the nation has 
been inestimable. The need for them is a 
continuing one and will remain so in- 
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definitely. 

“The financing of the independent col- 
leges and universities is an acute prob- 
lem. Faculties are grossly underpaid and 
that long-continuing fact threatens a con- 
tinuing shortage in able instructors. 

“Facilities at these institutions fre- 
quently are inadequate and outmoded, 
needing replenishment merely to keep 
abreast of the times and the improve- 
ments they bring in equipment and teach- 
ing aids. 

“In a world faced with so many chal- 
lenges, it is essential that the colleges and 
universities of America be staffed with the 
best possible teachers and administrators 
and that they be equipped to provide the 
advanced education that the present and 
future demand.” 


Save Time and Improve Instruction in Engineering Drawing 


Milton Meuler, Burlington College, Burlington, lowa 


As future college enrollments begin to 
soar to new records and swell class sizes, 
teachers in many subject areas find greater 
demands upon their time and energy for 
analyzing and grading student work. As 
this problem manifests itself in engineering 
drawing, it is almost impossible to con- 
tinue the procedure of providing each stu- 
dent with a complete written analysis of 
every problem he submits. Still, if maxi- 
mum student progress in engineering 
drawing is to be realized, a thorough 


analysis of each drawing submitted is 
necessary. 

One solution to the problem is the 
following analysis form or checklist which 
can be printed on all drawing sheets or 
attached to a student’s drawing when 
returned to him. The procedure is simple 
—yjust check the items of the drawing 
which need atention. Of course there will 
be occasions when additional written or 
verbal comments will be necessary, but this 
form facilitates analysis greatly. 








Plate Appraisal: Items ....Object Lines ....Lettering .... Accuracy 
Checked Require Attention. ..Hidden Lines ...Numerals & Fractions ... Neatness 
..Center Lines ....Dimensions _Selection of Views 
BURLINGTON COLLEGE Section Lines ... Arrowheads Instructions 
Line Contrast .._Line Intersections Erasures 
Dr. By: Scale: Date: Dr. No.: Grade: 





The Junior Coll 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Los Angeles City College, California, 


has an enrollment of 21,000 students for 


the fall semester—9,000 in day division 
classes and additional 12,000 in the even- 
ing division. While this is not the largest 
enrollment in the school’s history, this 
figure, according to Dean Robert J. Ryan, 
puts the college first in enrollment of all 
the two-year institutions across the coun- 
try. The ratio of men to women is 3-2. 
Dean Ryan said: “With the school’s en- 
rollment swelling progressively, City Col- 
lege registration should surpass the previ- 
ous all-time record and reach a total of 
15,000 to 16,000 students in the day divi- 
sion alone by 1964. The college’s main 
problem seems to be in preparing for the 
thousands of incoming students expected 
in the next seven to 10 years. This, how- 
ever, seems to be a nationwide problem.” 
* * * 

Monmouth College, West Long Branch, 
New Jersey, increased its enrollment over 
last year by about 300 for a total of 1,762 
students. Enrollments are up in all study 
areas, with three traditional favorites lead- 
ing the way: business administration, en- 
gineering, and liberal arts. Evening classes 
at Monmouth are now in their twenty- 


fifth year and are being attended by ap- 
1,025 The day 
classes, in their second year, have approxi- 
mately 737 students. 

Now its second year on the new cam- 
pus, Monmouth College is continuing to 
expand its staff and facilities with two 
main objectives as seen by President Ed- 


proximately students. 


ward G. Schlaefer. The first is to serve 
present students; the second 1s to be ready 
with an adequate plant and trained per- 
sonnel in all fields for the great college 
enrollment boom now only in its first 
stage. 

% % * 

North Idaho Junior College, Coeur 
d’ Alene, Idaho, boasts a 13 per cent in- 
crease this year over fall registration in 
1956, or a total enrollment of 346 stu- 
dents as compared to 308 last year. A 
breakdown of the figures shows that the 
number of freshmen increased 22 per 
cent over last year, or a jump from 161 to 
197. Recently published figures show a 
two per cent increase in school enroll- 
ments nationally and also show that Idaho 
actually had 250 fewer high school grad- 
uates in 1957 than in 1956. Apparently 
North Idaho Junior College is becoming 
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more attractive year by year to high school 
graduates. 

Further examination shows that women 
are outnumbered 246 to 100 by men, 
which curiously enough is just the reverse 
of the picture a few years ago. This is also 
a situation which must have some signifi- 
cance for administrators. Since there were 
99 women enrolled last fall, the increase 
by one indicates that most of the increase 
came from the male side. Actual figures 
show the number of men rose from 209 to 
246. 

* * 

Green Mountain College, Poultney, 
Vermont, has been able this year, by the 
building of Terrace Hall, to increase its 
enrollment from 350 to 430 young women. 
When the third unit of Terrace Hall is 
added and North and East Halls are rele- 
gated to other services, the college enroll- 
ment will jump to approximately 475. 

This naturally makes other significant 
changes necessary. Additional faculty and 
staff members must be added; the general 
education program must be expanded to 
meet the needs of the additional students; 
more equipment, such as typewriters, mi- 
croscopes, and sewing machines must be 
purchased; the campus store must order 
and distribute approximately 500 more 
classroom texts; the chef has to schedule 
about 240 more meals a day. 

Green Mountain College has been pre- 
paring for this change for over ten years. 
The library and the classroom space are 
ready for it; the dining hall and the audi- 
torium have enough seats for it. But now 
the change is here! 

* x * 

Trinidad Junior College, . Trinidad, 
Colorado, topped its enrollment this year 
by a narrow margin of six, for a total of 
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324 students. The education department 
takes the enrollment lead with a total of 
94 students, a pronounced increase over 
last year’s figure of 72. 

Department enrollment is as follows: 


Auto Mechanics 16 
Building Trades 15 
Business 51 
Education 94 
Electronics 17 
Engineering 30 
Gunsmithing 42 
Home Economics + 
Industrial Arts 9 
Liberal Arts 18 
Music 2 
Nursing 14 
Pre-Med 14 


The narrowing of the margin between 
men and women students on campus has 
been gradually in progress for the past 
few years. Male students now outnumber 
the coeds by a ratio of two to one as com- 
pared to the three to one ratio of a few 
years ago. 

* & * 

The Oklahoma Junior College News 
Letter of October, 1957, a publication of 
the news of Oklahoma junior colleges, 
contains a paragraph entitled, “Enroll- 
ments Continue to Climb,” and states: 

“Reports indicate a marked growth in 
the enrollment of virtually every junior 
college in the state. Municipal, private, 
and state-supported institutions all are 
listing enrollments that are either past, or 
approaching, the record enrollments in 
their several institutions. Approximately 
6,000 students are enrolled in the junior 
colleges of the state, close to 1,000 more 
than last year. The percentage of in- 


crease 1s close to 20.” 
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At Joliet Juntor College, Joliet, Illinois, 
enrollment soared to an all-time high with 
the appearance of 400 freshmen, making 
the total enrollment when the school term 
began 645. This exceeds the enrollment 
of 1956 by over 39; those attending classes 
last year numbered approximately 611. 

Assistant Dean Susan Wood said that 
the 1957 enrollment surpassed any in the 
96-year history of the school. Miss Wood 
stated that this year’s total is even greater 
than in the years 1947 and 1948 when 
the veterans of World War II started 
school. Speaking about the freshman class, 
Miss Wood stated that the boys outnum- 
ber the girls about four to one. 

* x * 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexing- 
ton, Missouri, has an enrollment this year 
of 423 cadets from 21 states and abroad, 
of which 64 students are from outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 
The foreign countries represented in this 
years enrollment include Venezuela, 
Guatamala, Canal Zone, Chile, Cuba, 
Iraq, Panama, Nicaragua, and Mexico. 
The largest delegation comes from the 
state of Missouri with a total of 92. 

Here is a breakdown giving the states 
and countries and number of cadets from 
each area: Arizona, 2; Arkansas, 13; Cali- 
fornia, 4; Colorado, 28; Florida, 2; IIli- 
nois, 20; Iowa, 48; Kansas, 37 ; Louisiana, 
3; Michigan, 1; Missouri, 92; Nebraska, 
42; New Mexico, 1; Oklahoma, 8; South 
Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 1; ‘Texas, 16; Vir- 
ginia, 1; Washington, 2; Wisconsin, 7; 
Wyoming, 2; Venezuela, 53; Guatamala, 
1; Canal Zone, 1; Chile, 1; Cuba, 3; Iraq, 
1; Panama, 2; Nicaragua, 2; and Mexico, 
1. 


*~ * % 


Reedley College, Reedley, California, 
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reports a record enrollment of 721 stu- 
dents. The freshmen number 485, soph- 
omores 235, and foreign students 21. ‘This 
surpasses last year’s enrollment by 98, a 
17 per cent increase. The women on the 
campus at Reedley College will have to 
be on their toes because the men outnum- 
ber them two to one. One hundred fifty 
students are enrolled in regular evening 
classes which makes for a total day and 
evening student count of 871. Veterans 
have decreased 17 per cent with 80 en- 
tered last year and 66 this year one of 
whom is a woman. Night classes have 12 
veterans enrolled. 

Classes which have shown tally enroll- 
ment at this time are pre-engineering, 
130; pre-education, 140; and dental as- 
sisting, a new field offered at Reedley, 
with 9 students. 

Reedley College opened its doors in 
1926 with only 30 students and contin- 
ually increased until World II when, be- 
cause of the war, enrollment dropped. 
After the war there was a sharp rise fol- 
lowed by a steady decline until 1953 when 
430 students were enrolled. In 1954 en- 
rollment rose to 543; in 1955, 625. This 
year it reached a peak of 721 day students 
and next year it is expected to reach 800. 
One thousand are expected to enroll in 
1960 and Reedley expects to double the 
number by 1970 with 2,000 enrolled! 


* * * 


Odessa College, Odessa, Texas, broke 
its previous record of enrollment this year 
to reach the highest total in the college’s 
history. The combined enrollment in both 
day and evening divisions has reached 
1,531. This figure does not include dupli- 
cations in registrations between the two 
divisions. 
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Dodge City College, Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, began the 1957-58 school year in 
September in its own building with an 
enrollment of 274. As the result of the 
remodeling of the junior high school 
building the college is able to handle a 
larger enrollment and offer a larger num- 
ber of courses. Starting the first semester 
are 147 freshmen and 117 sophomores. 
Ten are enrolled as special students not 
working toward the associate degree of- 
fered by Dodge City College. This college 
also has more men than women enrolled. 

Evening classes at Dodge City College 
offer a wide variety of courses and include 
typing, business machines, college English, 
upholstery and shop, crafts and ceramics, 
mathematics for trades, shorthand, busi- 
ness mathematics, cooking, introduction 
to literature, accounting, painting and 
drawing. Classes hold 23 sessions on Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings. The first term 
will be completed December 5. 


ae. & 


Ventura College, Ventura, California, 
announced that 3,374 students had en- 
rolled this year, making a six per cent in- 
crease over last year. This fall 1,261 day 
students have enrolled as compared with 
1,184 in the fall of 1956. Part-time day 
students have dropped from 167 in the 
fall of 1956 to 93 in the fall of 1957. 

The evening classes in 1956 enrolled 
1,792. This semester evening adult classes 
enrolled 625; evening college credit classes 
enrolled 1,395 students for a total evening 
enrollment of 2,020. 

The administrative and teaching staff 
of Ventura College also increased to an 
all-time high of 86. Sixteen new names 
appear on the roster of which three are 
replacements for instructors who retired 
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at the close of last year and 13 are filling 
new positions. 
* * * 

Stockton College, Stockton, California, 
had a ten per cent increase in fall registra- 
tion with approximately 1,625 students as 
compared with 1,485 in 1956. Largest in- 
crease came in the freshman students with 
908 against 797 last year. The registrar 
cited the fact that in relation to the past 
year’s enrollment, the present figures are 
steadily increasing, but they have not as 
yet reached the all time high of 1,744 set 
in the spring of 1949. 

* * * 

Valley Forge Military Academy and 
Junior College, Wayne, Pennsylvania, 
embarked on an improvement program 
this past summer which resulted in new 
and old cadets being greeted this fall by 
two beautiful new buildings for their con- 
venience and pleasure. 

A friendly and welcome gathering spot 
for the Valley Forge cadets and their visi- 
tors is the new cadet exchange. Its fine ap- 
pointments include spacious facilities for 
lounging and for light refreshments. New 
additions to the post exchange this year 
are complete and modern soda fountain 
facilities, larger seating areas, and a com- 
plete reading section. 

The other building, not yet completed, 
will be named for the donor of the build- 
ing funds, Mr. Leslie Younghusband. It 
will be a barracks for one of the troops 
and part of headquarters company. 

A third building, for which the ground 
has not yet been broken, will be the new 
Student Union Building. When completed 
it will house such facilities as a full length 
Olympic swimming pool, rooms for all 
academy clubs and societies, offices for the 
bandmaster, the director of the choir and 
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glee club, a large music library, and a 
grand ballroom. 
* + * 


Reinhardt College, Waleska, Georgia, 
Board of Trustees at a meeting in October 
voted to obtain complete working drawing 
and bids on two new dormitories. These 
will be presented at a special called meet- 
ing of the board. They plan to let con- 
tracts as soon as possible so that the build- 
ings will be ready for occupancy in Sep- 
tember of 1958. 

Preliminary plans for the two new dor- 
mitories, one for girls and one for boys, 
have already been drawn and have been 
approved by the trustees. The boys’ dor- 
mitory will house 60 students and the 
girls’, 48. This will double the capacity of 
boarding students. Both dormitories to- 
gether are expected to cost approximately 
$225,000, which is the amount Reinhardt 
expects to receive from the Georgia Meth- 
odist College Appeal. The trustees expect 
to raise from $75,000 to $100,000 to in- 
sure sufficient funds to complete construc- 
tion and pay for architects’ fees, land- 
scaping, equipment, and furnishings. 

a. ee 

Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, New York, has established 
a staff award scholarship program. Twen- 
ty-eight members of the faculty and staff 
have set aside regular deductions from 
their salaries to provide scholarships to 
graduates of Orange County Community 
College to do further study at four-year 
colleges. 

Eligible students are those who have 
completed their training at the college and 
are attending other institutions. Awards 
are based on funds available, academic 
promise, and need. 

The Scholarship Fund was established 
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for the purpose of helping worthy transfer 
students continue their education after 
leaving Orange County Community Col- 
lege. At the present time, this is the great- 
est scholarship fund need at the College. 
Awards are made by a faculty appointed 
committee. 
* * * 


The Council of North Central Junior 
Colleges met in October on the State 
Normal University campus. One of the 
principal speakers was Governor William 
G. Stratton of Illinois who predicted that 
junior colleges will come into their own 
during the next six years. He declared 
that he is “personally convinced” that the 
state will not be able to meet the antici- 
pated future influx of college and univer- 
sity students “unless we have a strong 
junior college program.” 

“Tt’s no longer a question of treating the 
junior colleges as a stepchild,’ he con- 
tinued, “the junior college is the key to 
meeting the basic needs of the youngsters 
who want to go on to college.” Pointing 
out that junior colleges can offer financial 
and specialized training advantages to 
students in their home communities, he 
stressed that the junior college program 
will play a key role in the state’s planning 
to meet its higher education needs. 

“We must have a progressive outlook, 
be willing to accept changes and have an 
active program to meet the future,” he 
concluded. : 

+ + * 

Five California public junior colleges 
have now been approved by the California 
State Board of Nurse Examiners to carry 
on the two-year registered nurse training 
program which was authorized by the re- 
cent session of the legislature. These col- 
leges are: Pasadena City College, Bakers- 
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field College, Chaffey College, East Los 
Angeles Junior College, and Riverside 
College. These institutions have employed 
nurse educators, contracted with hospitals 
for clinical facilities, prepared their nurs- 
ing curriculums, and have now enrolled 
their first classes. This is an important step 
ahead in the services that California jun- 
ior colleges will render medical care. 
The conditions under which this privi- 
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lege has been granted are as follows: 

1. Provision should be made for two 
full academic years and two sum- 
mer sessions. 

The ratio between class time and 
clinical time should about one to 
four. 

A maximum of 10 students is allow- 
able for each nurse-supervisor in the 
clinical practice. 


Freshman English 


Fred P. Hanselmann, Casper College, Casper, Wyoming 


If theme writing itself is worthwhile, 
then there must also be some merit in 
having class discussion of the assigned 
topic, in having students read each other’s 
version of the discussed topic, and in 
having students examine their own 
themes repeatedly to study difficulties as 
well as note progress. 

The procedure at Casper College is as 
follows: 


1. Ten written assignments, spaced at ir- 
regular intervals so as to avoid any semblance 
of routine, are required each semester. 

2. To save the student time and trouble in 
choosing a subject, the teacher occasionally 
not only assigns the topic but also urges all 
members of the class to participate in a general 
discussion of the assigned topic. 

3. Students have a week to plan, discuss, 
and write themes. 

4. The themes are corrected, evaluated, 
and returned each in a separate folder, Stu- 
dents are allowed time in class to study their 
mistakes, make revisions, and read other stu- 
dents’ themes. 


5. The folders with the themes are returned 
to the instructor who keeps them until the next 
theme has been submitted. 

6. The new themes are added to the 
folders, and students are asked to examine all 
previously written themes again to see whether 
mistakes have been repeated, improvements 
in style have been made, or the subject, viewed 
from a new perspective, has been adequately 
treated. 

7. Toward the end of the semester students 
write an objective evaluation of their own 
themes. 

8. At the end of the year each student 
receives both his themes and evaluations in a 
new folder and is urged to keep them for 
several years to observe change and growth in 
his thinking or, if he wishes, to show them 
eventually to this children and grandchildren. 


In other words, if the teacher considers 
a student’s themes worthy of study and 
safe keeping, the student invariably takes 
theme writing more seriously and later 
may even regard them with varying 
degrees of pride. 





Meyer, Apo.tpH_E E. An Educational His- 
tory of the American People. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957.) 
Pp. 444. $6.00. 


An academician of rare gift has poured 
over a quarter of a century of pedagogi- 
cal perspective into an intellectual labor 
that has reaped success. The purpose of 
this volume is to present the junior and 
senior college student with a scholarly yet 
readable history of North American edu- 
cational development. Convinced that the 
American educational system today is 
symptomatic of the age, Dr. Meyer has 
made a striking patchwork of the edu- 
cational past and successfully interlaced 
it with the prevailing cultural pattern. 

Gnawing to the roots that lay buried 
deep in the seventeenth century, Profes- 
sor Meyer paints a panoramic scene of 
the great educational monuments of 
events, trends, and individuals whose con- 
tributions to the educational-cultural de- 
velopment remain as landmark fortresses. 
His use of quality footnotes and biblio- 
graphical primary and secondary sources 
gives the student interesting “leads” to 
supplementary works—in this respect he 


shows a remarkable courage by not fall- 
ing into temptation and exhausting spe- 
cialized subject matter that invariably 
fascinates specialists but which has little 
attraction or value to the student. 

Beginning with the discussion of edu- 
cational doctrines of foreign academic 
trail-blazers as Aquinas, Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbert, Froebel, Spencer, et al., 
Professor Meyer guides the topically pre- 
sented work to the doorsteps of this early- 
American republic. On the homefront he 
displays the pedagogic wares of Parker, 
Dewey, Hutchins, and other less spectac- 
ular stars in the North American aca- 
demic galaxy. As the historical narrative 
unfolds, the scene blends smoothly into a 
philosophical mood, and the author com- 
pares and contrasts the educational move- 
ments of counter-pragmatists, realists, 
idealists, catholic scholastics, and neo- 
scholastics. 

From the “happy talk” philosophies of 
John Dewey to the near Thomist neo- 
scholasticism of Robert Hutchins, the 
writer directs a clear, integrated, precise, 


and logical discussion of the pros and 
cons of these controversial philosophies. 
The student will not lose the firm grasp 
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on events and concepts because each 
analysis is in “proper proportions.” Even 
during the difficult phase of philosophi- 
cal balancing, the author does not betray 
an inner prejudice but gives each advo- 
cate his academic due. 

After laying the historical and philo- 
sophical foundations, he moves closer to 
the world of modern educational crazes, 
the dieting of fundamentals and the stress 
on the “social mission”— he does it in 
such a clever way that the nostalgia for 
yesterday's educational structure bows 
politely before the new pragmatic ap- 
proach. Unlike other modern academic 
non-conformists who accuse the North 
American educators of wooing the masses 
instead of the muses, Dr. Meyer, resigned- 
ly positive in his attitude, analyzes the 
reasons and suggests realistic recourses to 
solve the dilemma. 

Without skirting the issues, the educa- 
tion professor from New York University 
presents a frank contrast between the 
European and North American educa- 
tional systems. True to his belief, he de- 
scribes both as products of their respec- 
tive society. The highly selective Euro- 
pean system is intended for learning the 
culture of the world, improving upon it, 
and passing it down to other generations. 
The American system is based largely on 
the “democratic right” concept and is too 
frequently intended to satisfy one’s per- 
sonal material appetites. 

The final chapters concern the more 
practical aspects of mass education. The 
characteristics of this urbanized industrial 
age with all of its manifestations of work- 
shop pragmatism are explored dispassion- 
ately with an eye to improvement rather 
than with an ax to grind. The Professor 
speaks of the “dolt” who is a highly “edu- 
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cated” specialist. The need for the tech- 
nician is undisputed; yet the hope for a 
better educated individual is never for- 
saken. The hint of a growing monotony 
in American culture is strong enough to 
be accepted as a challenge to the educa- 
tional system to set its wheels in “refined 
gear” and produce a higher caliber prod- 
uct to meet the growing demands of an 


interrelated and dynamic planet. 
Luis M. Morton 


McCrimmon, JAMEs M. Writing with a 
Purpose. (2d ed.; Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1957.) Pp. xiv+607. 


Writing with a Purpose has many dis- 
tinctive qualities which in combination 
make it an outstanding composition text. 
The text has one basic, unifying idea; 
namely, that “all effective writing is con- 
trolled by the writer’s purpose.” Having 
established this concern with purpose as 
the theme, the author consistently ap- 
proaches each composition problem from 
that point of view. The result is that no 
phase of composition is considered in iso- 
lation; each is presented in relation to 
and subordinate to purpose. Thus, from 
the beginning, the student is led to un- 
derstand how important it is for a writer 
to decide exactly what his purpose is and 
to realize that each decision he makes 
about choice of material, organization, 
development, style, diction, and gram- 
mar will either help or hinder that 
purpose. The basic theme is repeated so 
often and in so many ways that the stu- 
dent is almost forced to ask himself two 
basic questions with every assignment: 
‘What specifically do I want to do?,” and 
“How can I best do it?” The questioning, 
critical attitude thus developed and sus- 
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tained should make the student use writ- 
ing as an active, thinking process, should 
enable him more easily to see the rules, 
the principles, the techniques in their 
proper perspective. 

The content of the text is comprehen- 
sive, the organization and emphases in 
harmony with its basic theme of purpose. 

The chapters of Part One are arranged 
in an order which logically leads the stu- 
dent through 
process from choosing a subject by restric- 
tion, through organizing, selecting de- 
tails, composing paragraphs and effective 
sentences, to choice of diction. Unity of 
the writing process is further emphasized 
by means of the dominant theme, careful 
transitional paragraphs and _ frequent 
cross reference to discussions or examples 


the entire composition 


in other chapters. 

Part Two emphasizes practical appli- 
cation of the composition process through 
a series of special assignments designed 
to provide experience in various commu- 
nication skills demanded in other college 
courses. These include: Using the Dtc- 
tionary, Improving Vocabulary, Synopses 
and Summaries, The Essay-Type Exami- 
nation, Using the Library, The Research 
Paper, Argument and Persuasion, The 
Critical Review, The Business Letter. 

Part Three, a functional grammar 
handbook of approximately 200 pages, 
intended primarily for remedial assistance 
to the student, explains and provides 
practice in mechanics and the “conven- 
tions of grammar.” The author adapts the 
modern linguistic approach toward gram- 
mar and emphasizes the fact that a stu- 
dent needs to understand the rules in 
order to know “which usages are accept- 
able and when” so that he will be more 
effective in his communication skills. 
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Each chapter is a meaningful learning 
experiencce rather than an academic 
presentation of abstract rules and prin- 
ciples. This result has been achieved be- 
cause : 


1. The author uses an informal con- 
versational style and simple, functional 
definitions directed toward developing 
concepts of language as a tool of clear 
thinking and effective communication. 
2. Each chapter includes: 

a. Clear explanations of the tech- 

nical requirements of each phase or 

type of writing. 

b. Emphasis on specific composi- 

tion techniques to meet these re- 

quirements. 

c. An abundance of illustrative 

samples of good and poor writing, 

with a good balance between stu- 

dent and professional work. 

d. Careful analyses of samples to 

show how the writer achieved or 


why he failed to achieve his pur- 


pose. 
e. Varied 
signments to assure practical appli- 


thought-provoking as- 


cation of concepts and techniques. 


It is evident that the author of Writing 
with a Purpose has followed his own ad- 
vice. In every instance, he has asked the 
two basic questions, “What specifically do 
I want to do?” and “How can I best do 
it?” Then, with unusual skill he has com- 
bined scientific analyses of composition 
skills, sound teaching procedures, and ef- 
fective writing techniques into a text of 
unusual merit, an excellent model of 
“writing with a purpose.” 


MARGUERITE JENKINS 
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Levy, ANNA JupcE. Other People’s Chil- 
dren (New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1956). Pp. 287. 


This is a collection of 14 case histories 
which will be of particular interest to all 
persons who deal with children and ado- 
lescents. These case histories are drawn 
from some 30,000 cases which Mrs. Levy 
met during her eight years as judge of the 
juvenile court for the Parish of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. The histories are pur- 
portedly representative cases drawn from 
the thousands Judge Levy has heard and 
studied. Some have a happy ending; 
others represent failures. All impress the 
reader with the tremendous effect of adult 
bungling and environment on the lives of 
youngsters and with the necessity for un- 
derstanding and the need of children to 
feel that they are really appreciated and 
“belong.” 

Those who work with young people, 
“other people’s children,” will see the del- 
icacy of the task after reading of the fail- 
ures made by others. The reader will per- 
haps be encouraged to look a little deeper 
for explanations of overt behavior on the 
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part of the youngsters. 

On reading these pages the reader will 
be impressed with the idea that these 
were the children who ended up in a juve- 
nile court. How many others were almost 
candidates—how many children equally 
frustrated—will escape juvenile courts to 
live out their lives as poorly adjusted 
adults. 

This book arouses sympathy. It is not an 
exposition of the scientific basis of mal- 
adjustment in the juvenile delinquent but 
appeals to the emotions more than to the 
intellect. Judge Levy’s book received fav- 
orable mention in Christian Century, Vol. 
74, p. 199, February 13, 1957, the Library 
Journal, Vol. 81, p. 2320, October 15, 
1956 and New York Times, p. 12, Decem- 
ber 30, 1956. 

The writer was impressed with: 1. the 
great need to expand and improve per- 
sonnel and facilities for handling juvenile 
offenders, 2. the need for removing social 
and economic causes of juvenile delin- 
quency and 3. the need for better educa- 
tion for parenthood. 

Tuomas Y. WHITLEY 
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